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e Rural teachers are faced 
with problems of teaching 
which do not exist in the 
city. As the author of the ar- 
ticle The Rural Teacher and 
the Farmer (pp. 300-1) sug- 
gests, the teacher in farm 
communities should fit his 
teaching around rural situa- 
tions. 


e Education needs new forms 
of support as well as new 
concepts of teaching. The sec- 
ond article in the series, The 
Program Necessary to Recon- 
struct Education appears on 
pages 306-7. It deals with 
the important subject of the 
sources of school revenues. 
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drops from the editor s pen 








re take a year ago “Guiding Wisconsin's 
Growing Generations” was published by 
the Association. The wide use of this book by 
teachers and citizens as a source of reference 
necessitates that its contents be —— or sup- 

lemented to show 
Handbook Supplement sreaaet conditions. 
In Preparation Chapters VIII on 
“Some Educational Retrenchments” and IX on 
“The Training of Wisconsin’s Teachers’ are 
now in process of revision. Chapter VII, “Pub- 
lic School Enrollments and the Cost of Educa- 
tion,” a very significant and valuable mass of 
material, also needs revision but the Tax Com- 
mission has not as yet published the bulletin 
upon which a revision of it depends. In the 
main, the facts and information of other chap- 
ters are as valid now as when originally pub- 
lished. The supplementary and replacement 
editions will be sent out as fast as they are 
completed. 

e 


HEN the Legislature of 1927 passed the 
Public School Fund Income law, it was 
hailed far and wide as one of the most pro- 
gressive educational laws which had ever been 
enacted. No sooner had it swung into opera- 
tion when advance claims about it were proved. 
The equalization feature saved schools in the 
Scbotest poorer districts and cities. 
veerwe Necessarily, of course, the 
School Aids fund was provided with safe- 
guards to govern its distribution. It seemed a 
reasonable expectation that the intent and spirit 
of legislation of this sort would be adhered to 
and that there would be no attempt to secure 
increased aid by devious local manipulations 
which might discredit the system. 

An attempt to get more than a district could 
rightfully claim came to light last autumn when 
the Department of Public Instruction prepared 
the school aid apportionment. A district had 
been subdivided into three parts. It was admit- 
ted by those responsible for the division that 
thereby state aid could be claimed for three dis- 
tricts even though only the original school was 
maintained. The state superintendent refused 










to recognize the subterfuge as a valid claim for 
three state aid apportionments. A controversy 
ensued. The state department stood pat. When 
this inside attack on the state aid law was 
drawn to the attention of legislators (then in 
session) they immediately sensed the conse- 
quences if all districts could break up and in- 
crease claims for aid. An amendment to the 
law preventing this specific practice was agreed 
upon. The Governor amended his call, the bill 
was introduced and passed Senate and Assem- 
bly by overwhelming majorities. The Legisla- 
ture is to be commended for promptly ‘‘crack- 
ing down” on this open sabotage of school aids. 


bbws is the time of year when many teachers 
begin to think and act with a view to get- 
ting a new position. One way to secure added 
assistance is to enroll in a teachers’ agency. 
There are unreliable ones, the most common of 
which is known as the “‘enrollment racket.” Its 
initial fee is relatively high and the placement 
Unreliable avoNN FH wie the 

urpose being to se- 
Teachers Agencies Pre che oe. Sa 
of large numbers. The JOURNAL recently re- 
jected an attractive advertising contract from 
a western agency. The refusal to advertise it to 
Wisconsin teachers followed an investigation 
of its practices. Some of these concerns do 
business by mail only. 

One test of reliability is membership in the 
National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
Another mark of approval is licensing by the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, thus protect- 
ing teachers. Our state has two tinal agen- 
cies who operate upon a high code. Their ad- 
vertising is honest, they respect the wishes of 
employing officers, they will not reveal confi- 
dential information entrusted to them and do 
not encourage teachers to break contracts. 

Don’t allow extravagant claims and promises 
of racket operators to fool you. The more ur- 
gent the need for a position, the more care 
should be exercised in joining one. There is no 
dearth of high-grade agencies. 
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WISCONSIN rural teacher was re-engaged 
for the present year but the term had been 
reduced to eight months. She agreed to the 
ene Senil d yearly salary but asked 
ve See or the district to re-adopt 
Less Pay the nine-month term 
which she offered to teach for the eight-month 
salary. The argument put to the board was 
that she could more adequately cover the year’s 
work under those conditions. Her proposal was 
accepted. 
Whoever accuses teachers of being mercenary, 
please take notice. 


| pay but greater responsibility. This is 
the situation with which the public school 
teachers of today must cope as best they can. 
And in justice to them it must be acknowledged 
they are doing a good job despite the handi- 
caps that should not exist. 

Schools have been the principal targets for 
economy measures everywhere. Their budgets 
have been subjected to constant trimming under 

., the plea of necessity, but it is 
School Aid paamrane that in the main al- 
Needed lowances for other activities of 
government have invariably been increased. 

The peculiar part of the situation is that 
school enrollments have been growing steadily 
during the persistent slicing of school financial 
allotments. In other words, the teachers’ bur- 
dens have mounted while their remuneration 
has lessened. 

In the country today thousands of teachers 
are without employment; other thousands are 
barely eking out a living because of salary re- 
ductions. Class membership or grade enroll- 
ment has been enlarged from ten to twenty-five 
per cent in most instances and with a smaller 
number of teachers at work this greater school 
attendance naturally means less opportunity for 
individual instruction for all pupils. 

The present difficulties may be attributed in 
part at least to the mistaken belief that the 
schools were replete with fads and fancies in- 
stead of practical education methods. The call 
for the elimination of the supposed frills fur- 
nished excuse for many localities—in fact, we 
are inclined to say the majority of them—to cut 
ruthlessly into legitimate school costs without 
thought of the possible consequences. 

Public educational facilities are the greatest 
assets of the nation. It is through them that 
the country builds its foundation for the future. 
The children of today will be the men and 
women in charge of all affairs tomorrow. Ev- 
ery child should continue to enjoy the privi- 
leges of proper educational opportunity. When 


any policy of false economy hampers that edu- 
cation it means a deliberate tearing down of 
present and future national security. 

Federal appropriations for the public schools 
are being proposed. The allowances should be 
granted. The public school facilities must be 
kept abreast of modern requirements. 


—Editorial—Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Reporter Feb. 10 


HE facilities and forces of the Association 
are being marshalled with renewed vigor. 
Special committees are being set up in order to 
concentrate our best efforts upon the funda- 
Organization of Forces _— potrmertinee 
ore us. Professional 
Under Way strength has high 
potentiality but needs means of expression. 
Our energies should neither be dissipated in 
futile motion nor scattered, but must be directed 
toward a reconstruction policy. Behind any 
machinery which the officers may sanction there 
is the necessity of membership, enlightened, 
determined and willing to put forth its best 
efforts to achieve our aims. 


LEGISLATIVE “economy” committee has 
been studying governmental functions, 
costs and possible re-organizations. Consider- 
able time has been devoted to state salaries. 
Gentlemen, Don’t Forget of coangeate nepeet 
as not been made 
the Schools public but that por- 
tion of it which has been released urges school 
consolidations. 

There is also a legislative committee on re- 
vision of taxes to secure more revenue. The 
committee and its sub-divisions are now in ses- 
sion. We hope the gentlemen of the commit- 


-tees will, during their deliberations, be mind- 


ful of the accomplishments of other states and 
that when recommendations are filed next win- 
ter the schools will receive assistance long 
overdue. 

Members of the latter committee are Sen- 
ators Mueller, Gehrmann and Mehigan, As- 
semblymen Kaiser, Daugs and Lamb. In addi- 
tion there are three citizens, Leo P. Fox, Chil- 
ton, E. E. Witte, Madison, and Jesse S$. White, 
Kenosha. 


Minimum salary laws, pension laws and annuity 
laws have been passed in large numbers since the 
World War. Teachers’ organizations have become 
powerful political factors since the passage of the 
constitutional amendment giving women the franchise. 

Recent Social Trends 
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Rural teachers have an opportunity of aiding farm administration programs, 
through wise counsel and help in the community where they teach. 


The Rural Teacher and The Farmer e 





ge are the demands the teaching pro- 
fession places upon those who select its 
calling. Each year the problems and methods 
of teaching become more complex; each year 
the standards, by which good teaching is judged, 
are raised. In addition to the requirements that 
the adopted curriculum places bile us as rural 
teachers, there is still another obligation. It is 
not the recommendation of school authorities, 
this time, but a plea of the farmers themselves. 
These farmers say, ‘‘Give to our children the 
information and training that they need to un- 
derstand rural problems such as crop reduction, 
stock reduction, and farm marketing.” Fellow 
rural teachers, our farmer friends have a right 
to ask this of us and we owe them the fulfill- 
ment of their request. 

From my personal experience I note how 
little most farm boys and girls of the eighth 
grade know of farm economic problems. What 
little they do know of public matters is not 
practical because of their failure to connect 
their knowledge with actualities. We as teach- 
ers need to create an interest in rural environ- 
ment, and furthermore, a desire in pupils’ minds 
to unlock additional information of vital im- 
portance to themselves and their families. 

Many rural teachers are “‘city bred.” When 
these teachers enter rural communities they hon- 


John A. Buelke 


Sherman Center School 
Sheboygan County 








estly strive to instill all the knowledge they 
can into the minds of sons and daughters of 
the farm. There is no question at all as to the 
efficiency with which these teachers do this, but 
often the urban type of knowledge is not of 
practical use to farm students. 

If you are a teacher in a rural school and 
were raised in the city, you have probably been 
adapting yourself to rural situations. If you had 
a secret abhorrence for outdoor toilets, long 
walks or rides to school, a lack of good texts 
or magazines, and the absence of other modern 
conveniences you had to veil it. In like man- 
ner you will have to equip yourself to meet 
other farm problems in the schoolroom. This 
last obligation is a heavy one. We must place 
ourselves in the lives of our pupils and try to 
look at farm life through their eyes. Many of 
them will never receive an education beyond 
rural eighth grade and can look forward to 
nothing but to follow in the footsteps of their 
elders. 

How can we serve our pupils better in the 
light of this new requirement? I know of a 
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case where a rural teacher, through his pupils, 
caused several farm patrons to enter the corn 
and hog reduction program. That activity was 
outside of school but it could easily be corre- 
lated to classwork in the school. 

Take first, for example, the language pro- 
gram. As each picture, poem, or story unit is 
presented, the teacher should fix in mind a 
slightly different goal than he or she would 
have during times of agricultural prosperity. 

Again, in the arithmetic classes, problems 
from the farm are more interesting and prac- 
tical than practice with fundamental operations 
of problem-solving. Also, it should be noted 
here that arithmetic texts, however modern, 
have farm produce prices quoted which are not 
like present quotations! 

In the grammar program the mastery of the 
patts of speech should be minimized slightly 
in importance, in favor of a more perfect un- 
derstanding of letter forms and essentials of 
letter writing. It would be a blessing indeed, 
if all farmers were able to write their legisla- 
tors an intelligent letter! In the history pro- 
gram, the teaching of the various units can easily 
be motivated by comparisons to the present. In 
my own school we have been intensely inter- 
ested in the results of previous inflation periods 
and their importance to agriculture. Though an 
appreciation of the beauty of the classics is de- 
sitable in the reading classes, more and inten- 
sive vocabulary drills are of greater practical 





Rural teachers should 
adapt their teaching to 
fit into farm situations, 
and thereby make their 
teaching of practical 
value to the students. 





value, for the farmer today must cope with an 
intelligent and educated world. In the spelling 
classes there are many words used solely by farm 
people to be added to the modern lists. 

If, according to the 1930 census, only a small 
percentage of the rural children are completing 
high school, then there is further evidence for 
the need of practicality. In my rural school I 
have worked out a short unit in elementary 
science which I expect to teach on completion 
of the physiology unit this spring. I do this be- 
cause there is some material which all children 
should know; of the air, stars, fire, and water, 
and which they rarely learn in rural schools. 
Furthermore, material of this kind is very help- 
ful in passing the county examinations in May. 

If we were to conduct a class of elders con- 
sisting of the people in an average Wisconsin 
rural school district, we would be amazed at the 
provincial points of view displayed. In one 
way, our farm friends have themselves brought 
about their predicament and unless something 
is done they will remain in their present eco- 
nomic situation. Last, but not least, farm lead- 
ers are needed. They must come from the pupils 
in rural schools. Soon farm youth must learn to 
express itself forcibly rather than to trail in the 
reticence of its elders. When the farmer raises 
himself from the mire of depression, it will be 
a better period for all of us. In the spirit of the 
N. R. A.—we, as rural teachers, must ‘do our 
part.” 
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Thespis Scores 


At Chilton High School e 





Foire two years ago we organized a For- 
ensic Club with a short constitution, by- 
laws and the usual officers. The “‘aims’” of the 
organization were copied from the constitution 
of the state forensic association. We have two 
kinds of membership, associate members being 
admitted upon recommendation of the faculty 
advisor, active members being voted in by the 
club after having satisfied certain requirements 
as to acting in plays, or doing oratorical, de- 
clamatory, or stage work. 

The Forensic Club sponsors the declamatory 
and oratorical contests as well as the dramatic 
productions of the school, except the operetta 
and class play. 

Before the club was organized the high 
school presented no dramatics but the class play 
and some years an exchange of one-act plays 
with neighboring high schools. As an economy 
move and due to difficulties of producing ex- 
change programs the latter activity has been dis- 
continued the last two years. Therefore it was 
felt that we should give some plays during the 
year besides the class play for two reasons. If 
seniors come into a class play without having 
had any previous experience their work is often 
a most unpredictable activity despite painstak- 
ing and thorough rehearsal. Any director can 
recall instances when a player's first appearance 
before the footlights was a sorry performance. 
The class play is something that, despite a con- 
siderable number of home talent plays in this 
city, is looked forward to with anticipation and 
compared with previous productions. The de- 
sire to have rather experienced players is readily 
understandable. 

A more important reason for definitely or- 
ganizing the dramatics at Chilton High School 
was the need for that type of activity as a valu- 
able means of developing a wholesome avenue 
of self-expression re encouraging the coopera- 
tion and initiative that students can develop 
when they feel that they are running a thing. 

We had no stage equipment but used a plat- 
form in the front of the assembly room and 
some home made reflectors holding in all six 
100-watt bulbs. As a beginning that proved sat- 
isfactory for a small stage. With a small appro- 
priation we bought plain unbleached muslin for 
curtains, and had them ‘sewed together by the 
domestic science classes. With that meager 
equipment we produced two programs of one- 
and-two-act plays. Band and glee club members 


Arthur J. [mm 


Chilton High School 








were presented also, thus giving some fifty or 
sixty pupils the advantage of appearing before 
an audience. 

Last fall we used the curtaining for covering 
“flats” that we made ourselves. A former scene 
painter was kind enough to assist us materially 
in planning, building, and kalsomining the 
flats, doors and windows. This year we have 
produced three one-act plays and a three-act 
play, all of which have paid their way. We 
have money in the treasury and have bought a 
magazine devoted to the theater, as well as a 
volume of orations. About thirty pupils have 
appeared in plays. 

Our forensic club meetings offer an oppor- 
tunity for study of make up, stage work, theory 
of acting, etc. An unusually fine spirit has pre- 
vailed. Members of the club are invited to read 
plays, their choice being used for our last play, 
an unusually fine success. They understand 
right from the start that though their sugges- 
tions as to interpretation are welcomed and 
used if satisfactory, the directors’ opinion is 
final. 

An interesting innovation, for us, was tried 
in the last play and proved to be the best 
method thus far found for rehearsing the play. 

The first rehearsal was on stage with books 
in the players’ hands. They read their lines for 
the first time and walked through the action 
once or twice. Then they began studying the 
lines by themselves. Very few corrections were 
required, the psychology being that as they 
studied they remembered what they did instead 
of learning lines and action separately. In that 
way we put on a three-act play in four weeks 
from the time it was cast, with from three to 
four rehearsals per week. And it was the best 
acted play we have had, not excluding class 
plays in over two years. 

Property, stage and make up crews assist and 
are responsible for definite tasks. That cuts 
down the work for the director and makes pos- 
sible more and better plays. We feel our dra- 
matic activities are among the most valuable in 
the school and by next year should be more than 
self-supporting even though we have increased 
stage properties, and build a wood scene, as we 
plan to do during vacation. 
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What Price Mark on The Schools? ° 





pe are easily attracted by public affairs 
when the usual ways of life break down. 
The spotlight has been playing upon the schools 
and education as never before. Education is en- 
joying a novel degree of space in newspapers 
and magazines; legislatures and governing 
bodies are giving the subject continual atten- 
tion; and it furnishes a lively topic for the 
platform everywhere. One would expect this 
prolonged exposure of an institution to develop 
a deeper and truer understanding of the place 
and purpose of the schools. Sad to state, how- 
ever, that is not always the result. Perhaps 
these distracted times have left us all more or 
less muddled. 

It must be obvious to any one who watches 
the pendulum of public opinion that there ex- 
ists much disagreement on what is the real 
purpose of our schools. We are apt to inter- 
pret a great deal of what goes on about us in 
the light of how it affects our immediate in- 
terests. It has a blinding effect. May I suggest 
that we stick close to what a school really is. 
The word “school” means taxes to some, noth- 
ing else; it is synonymous with foot-ball to 
others; to some it means big buildings; to some 
it suggests a political fight for school board 
membership; to some it means bond issues; 
again it may mean contracts or fees; to some 
it means teachers’ salaries; to another it means 
a janitorial job. And so, personal stakes often 
deflect us from the essence of things. Funda- 
mental aims of schools may become so hope- 
lessly entangled in the cross currents of finance, 
politics and advantage that their significance is 


forgotten. Shouldn’t we get it straight, that in 
speaking of schools they be taken for what they 
are? A school is a group of children in charge 
of a trained leader of the young. Other things 
associated with education are to help set up a 
good learning situation. 

One of the big difficulties to-day is that the 
schools have been taken too much for granted. 
The fact is that our school system is very young 
as civilizations go. Our school system did not 
come by accident. It came as a necessity of the 
national life our founders set up for us. Noth- 
ing like it had ever been attempted in Europe. 
But, when our country was young and the set- 
tlers and pioneers were casting their futures, 
they were all on an even footing. Generally 
speaking, there were no classes, no social 
cliques. Every man and his child felt that all 
should have an equal chance. Out in the wild- 
erness and prairie one man was as good as an- 
other and nobody dared argue that point. They 
started from scratch, as we say, and the only 
educational plan that would do for them was a 
system of free schools for all. While our fore- 
fathers brought their religions, their songs, their 
styles and customs from other lands, there was 
one thing they left behind, or threw it over- 
board on the way, and that was the European 
notion that some children were born to oppor- 
tunity and others to lowliness. The early set- 
tler must have foreseen that in the phenomenal 
development of our country there would be no 
equality of opportunity without free schools. 
This ideal resulted in a great free school sys- 
tem from the Kindergarten to the University. 
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That ideal has been somewhat smothered by 
present difficulties but it is still alive and press- 
ing forward with increasing force. Considering 
the many puzzling problems which beset us, we 
are forced to admit we're in the same position 
as the pioneer. Economically and socially things 
are topsy-turvy. No one is absolutely sure of 
what will happen next. We are to-day just like 
the old pioneer—starting from scratch. 

Before a price mark is placed on the schools 
the citizen may well remember the place they 
have in our scheme of government and our 
chosen standard of living. 


Education Essential in a Democracy 


Public utterances of notables abound with 
statements like “Education is essential in a 
Democracy,” ‘Democracy without education is 
a mockery.’” Washington, Jefferson, and others 
saw that clearly, but its meaning was jostled 
into the background by prosperity. If it was 
true in frontier days it is true to-day. Our 
statesmen are serious when they remind us of 
the importance of education. The federal gov- 
ernment is carrying on great recovery experi- 
ments. To give them a fair trial, to permit the 
government to solve our problems, requires the 
intelligence of the masses. Honorable John 
Dickinson, Asst. Secretary of Commerce, re- 
cently made an eloquent plea for carrying edu- 
cational progress still further during the de- 
pression. As a spokesman for a national ad- 
ministration that is anxious to bring recovery, 
we may well take heed of him, when he says, 
“I do not mean that all the people of the coun- 
try will have to be taught economics and so- 
ciology before we can have a public opinion 
which will permit of effective government 
through democracy. What I do mean is that if 
we are to have such effective government, there 
must be on the part of the mass of the people 
a type of intellectual self-restraint and disci- 
pline, a consciousness of the point where 
knowledge ends and ignorance begins. One of 
the soundest results of the right kind of an 
education is a willingness to give the expert a 
chance to apply his technique without interfer- 
ence up to the point where he must reasonably 
expect to show results, and only then to pass 
final judgment on the basis of those results.” 
That is what our government needs more than 
ever, tolerance and insight on the part of its 
people which can come only through adequate 
liberal education. A School Holiday would spell 
disaster to the efforts of government however 
wisely conceived. If any one doubts the de- 
pendence of democracy upon education, listen 
to the words of the Russian Minister of Educa- 
tion in 1824. “To instruct a farmer’s son in 





rhetoric would be to make of him a bad and 
worthless, if not a positively dangerous citi- 
zen.’ That's the stuff that makes autocracy. 
We may take our choice. Any rash moves in- 
jurious to the schools should be sobered by the 
thought of what they mean to the survival of 
government by consent. 


Taking the schools from a local point of 
view, “What price do you place upon them as 
a community rig sep) What would you sell 
them at?’ In the first place the schools are the 
only industry that has feck rushed with orders 
during the depression. Thousands of Wiscon- 
sin boys and girls thrown out of jobs enrolled 
in our schools. And, when good times return 
they can’t go to work because the N. I. R. A. 
abolished child labor. These young people are 
of high school age so we find high schools and 
vocational schools overcrowded with them. Re- 
cently 190 young people graduated from Madi- 
son’s three high schools. In normal times the 
schools handed them diplomas and said good- 
bye. Not so in this instance. Next week sev- 
enty-five of them were back in their respective 
high schools taking additional work. Forty-two 
of the same class were in vocational school. 
Sixty-two per cent of the graduating class back 
in school. Does that mean something to Madi- 
son? Suppose they had been forced to idleness. 
What shock absorbers our schools are! Our 
high school population has doubled every ten 
years since 1880. The ever-increasing classes 
came at a time when money for schools began 
to fall off. While revenues fell, the pupil load 
rose. Then came a demand for tax reduction 
and if ever public officers co-operated to py 
lift the burden, they are school boards and ad- 
ministrators. No sooner had we hit the skids in 
1929 when school taxes dropped. Since 1929 
Wisconsin school taxes were lowered from 
$35,000,000 to about $25,000,000 in 1933. 
Yet, despite this sizeable tax cut we still hear 
clamor for lowered costs. During this same 
period when school levies were reduced 28% 
the enrolments rose 19%. How can any busi- 
ness carry on under that condition? Schools 
have been kept open because teachers have been 
loyal to their trust. They have lowered the cost 
of schools by accepting salary cuts, by teaching 
more classes and larger classes. In many cases 
money was saved (?) by short-changing chil- 
dren. Subjects as home economics, physical 
education, manual training, music and art were 
thrown out. When all is said and done, the 
teacher is on the real business end of education. 
Her status determines in a large measure the 
net results of schooling. The teacher is a crea- 
tion of the state, trained by the state, licensed 
by the state and safeguarded by it in many 
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ways. It is the avowed purpose of the state that 
the profession of teaching shall not be subject 
to calamitous cut-throat competition and that 
only those prepared for it shall enter. Rarely 
does discussion of teachers omit the salary as- 
pect, so there is no good reason for overlook- 
ing it on this occasion. There is a notion that 
a school district is the gainer by getting teach- 
ers at the lowest possible figure. We cannot 
imitate all business practices when we buy hu- 
man-value service. Good salaries haven't been 
accepted by teachers and hidden in the prover- 
bial sock. Let’s see what Wisconsin cities got 
back in return for good teacher pay which pre- 
vailed until 1932. In 1922, 51% of high 
school teachers were college graduates. In 1932, 
77% were college graduates. In 1922, 10% 
of city grade teachers had 3 or 4 years training 
beyond high school. In 1932 26% had 3 or 4 
years. The legal requirements during these 10 
years were the same. Teachers could afford to 
go to college to improve themselves. The 
children received the benefit. Good teacher-pay 
resulted in better teacher preparation. It might 
be said at this point that since teachers’ salaries 
have been reduced the attendance at summer 
schools has dropped. Many teachers want to 
improve their competency, but haven’t the price. 


To jam more pupils into classes may seem 
like the logical way out but it is not expected 
that parents will hand their children over to 
quantity-production schools. Children are un- 
like and regardless of what special gifts or pe- 
culiarities a particular child has, it is asked of 
the school to develop him according to his in- 
dividual needs. If it doesn’t parents kick lust- 
ily, and with cause. Teaching staffs that are 
weighted down with mobs simply haven’t the 
time for individual attention. Parents have the 
right to expect the school to do its best for 
every child. By the same sign, the parents have 
a duty to object when that advantage of edu- 
cation is taken away by the mistaken notion 
that factory methods are applicable to schools. 


In matters of finance and management school 
authorities have an enviable record. Despite the 
din and noise about putting the educational 
house in order or deflating the schools, it 
should be kept in mind, first, that there has 
been no graft in connection with schools; sec- 
ond, that no grand jury investigation now un- 
der way is digging into school affairs; third, 
that no teachers or superintendents are hiding 
in Europe or anywhere else to escape the con- 
sequences of irregularities; fourth, that the fed- 
eral government has not found it necessary to 
order salary reductions for superintendents or 
teachers as it did in the case of a railroad 
president; fifth, that neither children nor teach- 


—Courtesy Mich. Ed. Journal 
The Records of Schools are Open for Inspection 
Teachers and school administrators have no need 
to feel ashamed of their conduct... no teachers 
are hiding in Europe to escape the consequences of 
irregularities. 





ers induced the public to buy millions of se- 
curities which proved to be speculative bubbles. 

All that the schools ask is an honest exam- 
ination of their performance, free from the mis- 
representations thrown at them by selfish or 
short-sighted elements of society, and free from 
the pressure of misguided politicians. People 
in general want good schools. There is evi- 
dence that the masses are seeing free education 
slipping from them and they are voicing ob- 
jections in a very positive manner. Free educa- 
tion has been won by a long and hard strug- 
gle. A small group of labor unionists paraded 
in Boston many years ago with banners de- 
manding free’schools. They were stoned off the 
streets but the fight for free schools began in 
earnest. The Doubting Thomases will say, “Oh, 
that’s all well and good, but the money isn’t 
there.” May we remind them that it is not 
recorded in our history that government failed 
to provide funds for any service or emergency 
if it had the will to do so. Back in colonial 
times, George Washington said, “If there can- 
not enough money be found for education, 
there is something amiss in the ruling power.” 
One almost has to put his conscience on the 
shelf to admit the Pact that we are the only 
major power, except Japan, that hasn't kept the 
schools at full strength during the depression. 
Let us not be wheedled into confusion by alarm- 
ists or scareheads. We can have good schools 
in bad times if we want them. We want them, 
we need them, for as H. G. Wells says, “Civ- 
ilization is a race between education and 


catastrophe.” 
—Radio Address by O. H. P. 
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The Program Necessary 


To Reconstruct Education e 





2. “We believe the base of taxation for the support of schools 
should be shifted from property to a more equitable measure 


of ability to pay.” 





ee PRESENT discussions of the support of 
public education the question of taxation is 
the major issue. Since public schools are sup- 
ported by taxation any study of the basis of 
school support must become an analysis of the 
system of taxation employed. Consequently it 
is the duty of the school men and women of 
this state to question the continuance of the 
present system of taxation, and point out the 
dire necessity for broadening the tax base. 

Like most other states, Wisconsin relies on 
the general property tax for a large share of 
its revenue. Over a period of years well over 
60% of the total tax revenue of the state and 
all its political subdivisions has been derived 
from the taxation of general property. The 
many evidences of the inadequacy of a system 
of taxation that relies to so great an extent on 
general property has caused the school men to 
protest and to demand a wider and more equi- 
table basis of taxation. Property values have 
shrunk to an alarming extent in the past few 
years. To produce even a decreased amount of 
revenue the rates have been increased making 
it even more difficult for the property owners to 
meet their taxes. The repeal of the tax on auto- 
mobiles as personal property has decreased the 
tax base still more. True, more of the gas tax 
money is returned to the locality but none of 
this money is available for school purposes in 
Wisconsin. 

There is no denying the fact that Wisconsin 
needs more money for the support of govern- 
mental undertakings, especially schools. It is 
equally true that Wisconsin needs to alleviate 
the burden that the owners of general property 
are bearing and have been forced to bear dur- 
ing the = few years. Especially in rural areas 
has the burden of the general property tax been 
severe. Both of these conditions will be reme- 
died when other sources of revenue are used 
extensively to supplement and replace the gen- 
eral property tax. 

What methods of taxation can be used in 
Wisconsin for this purpose? One suggestion 
for providing revenue is that each kilowatt 
hour of electrical power manufactured, gener- 
ated or sold (if generated outside the state) be 
subject to a tax of 5 mills. 


In 1931, 1,984,827,000 kilowatt hours of 
electric power were generated in Wisconsin. The 
same year 84,576,000 kilowatt hours were gen- 
erated outside of Wisconsin by Wisconsin Util- 
ities and imported into Wisconsin; 136,473,000 
kilowatt hours were purchased from out of state 
electric utilities, and 151,419,000 kilowatt hours 
were purchased by utility companies from non- 
utility companies. The total estimated kilowatt 
hours of electric power manufactured or pur- 
chased in the state in 1931 was more than two 
billions. A tax of one-half cent per kilowatt 
hour of electrical power would produce an- 
nually $10,000,000. Through its power over 
domestic rates the Public Service. Commission 
could prevent this tax being passed on to the 
consumer, as long as the presidents of these 
utilities are paid salaries of $27,500; $25,000; 
$21,875 ; $20,000, and similar amounts. In this 
way the natural resources of the state as repre- 
sented by water power chartered to these util- 
ity companies would belatedly begin to make 
their contribution to the needs of our common- 
wealth. 

Four states—Alabama, Idaho, South Caro- 
lina, and Utah are successfully utilizing the 
kilowatt hour tax at the present time. 

A second suggested source of income is a 
tax on tobacco and cigarettes. 


Tobacco Tax for Revenue 


Alabama collects a tax on tobacco sold by 
retail. This tax produced $1,262,000. Iowa 
taxes cigarettes at 1¢ a package obtaining by 
this method over $1,300,000 annually. Kansas 
with a 2¢ tax on cigarettes obtains over 
$500,000 annually. Mississippi with a tax on 
cigarettes of 20 per cent of the retail price 
raises annually over $600,000. Ohio has a 2¢ 
cigarette tax which produced $4,000,000 each 
year. North Dakota places a tax on retail stores 
for the privilege of selling tobacco which brings 
in annually over $300,000. The Tennessee tax 
on cigarettes is 4¢ a package. This produces an 
annual state revenue of nearly two million dol- 
lars. The population of Tennessee is 322,450 
less than that of Wisconsin. On the basis of 
greater population as compared with Tennes- 
see, a 4¢ tax on cigarettes in Wisconsin would 
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probably produce in excess of $2,500,000 an- 
nually. 

While the taxation of income in Wisconsin 
is quite productive, there are several possibili- 
ties for increasing the revenue from this source. 

The income tax law for Wisconsin makes 
available many exemptions to decrease the net 
taxable income. Indiana has removed practically 
all such exemptions in the enactment of a gross 
income tax law. The gross receipts of the tax- 
payer coming from personal services, trades, 
businesses, commerce, sale of property, invest- 
ments of capital including interest, discount, 
rentals, royalties, fees, and commissions, are 
taxed without deduction for losses, cost of ma- 
terial or labor, interest or discounts paid or 
other expense. A flat deduction of one thou- 
sand dollars on gross income is permitted for 
each taxpayer. Similar provisions in the Wis- 
consin income tax law would materially in- 
crease the revenue from this source. 

The Wisconsin Tax Commission estimates 
that dividends exempt under the present in- 
come tax law amount to $12,500,000. If these 
were not exempt the average rate at which they 
would be taxed would be about four per cent. 
The revenue to the state derived by removing 
these dividends from the exempt class would 
have been $500,000 in 1932. The estimated 
income derived from the taxation of these now 
exempt dividends for 1933 would be about 
$300,000. 


Tax Rates High in Europe 


Compared to foreign countries incomes in 
the United States are taxed at a comparatively 
low rate. In the lower brackets of income the 
rate in Italy is 14% of the net income, and in 
Austria, Norway, and Great Britain, 25% of 
the net income. 

Another kind of taxation that Wisconsin 
might well substitute for the general property 
tax, is a tax on insurance companies, foreign, 
mutual, and fraternal. These taxed at the same 
rate as domestic stock companies now pay 
would produce annually well over $550,000. 

Still another possible source of revenue is a 
tax on gifts. At the present time, although in- 
heritances are taxed, gifts or transfers of por- 
tions of an estate, made more than.two years 
prior to death, are not subject to the inheritance 
tax. The state can rightfully place a tax on 
grants or gifts of any considerable portion of 
an estate when the gift is made in contempla- 
tion of death. From data available, it is esti- 
mated that such a gift tax, if made at the same 
rate as inheritance taxes, would yield a revenue 
to the state of approximately $500,000 an- 
nually. In addition to being a good revenue 


producer, this tax would strengthen the in- 

heritance tax and make it more productive. 
Other states are using these other forms of 

taxation so the tax load does not rest so heavily 


, on the owners of general property. Delaware 


gets 72% of all her tax revenue from sources 
other than general property taxation, and both 
Tennessee and Virginia get more than half 
from other sources. Local schools and local 
governments can levy and collect no tax except 
a tax on general property. It is up to the state 
government of Wisconsin to employ these 
newer forms of taxations and return the reve- 
nue to the localities, because it is only by in- 
creased state support and aid that local aor 
erty can be relieved. As the amount and per 
cent of state support increases the share that is 
borne by local taxation decreases. Other states 
are pointing the way in state support of edu- 
cation. 

California with a total school revenue of 
$144,000,000, received $68,500,000 or nearly 
half from state and federal sources. Indiana 
with a total revenue for schools of $55,000,000 
received $12,000,000 from state and federal 
government, and this amount will approxi- 
mately double next year. North Carolina re- 
ceives $24,000,000 for schools from the state 
and federal government—only $7,000,000 is 
raised locally; while in Texas $30,500,000 of 
the total school revenue of $79,000,000 is fur- 
nished by the state and federal government. 

In January the Governor of Missouri called 
a special session of the General Assembly to 

rovide revenue for the schools of the state, 
which had gotten into a deplorable situation. 
By means of other than property taxes, the 
legislature increased the state school fund by 
$3,000,000 which amount will be doubled 
next year. 

At the time this is written the Legislature of 
Illinois is in special session under the Gov- 
ernor’s call. The first item in the call is the 
school situation. No doubt new sources of 
revenue will be established. These instances 
show that our neighboring states are waking up 
to the real difficulty. Why cannot Wisconsin 
do likewise? 

As long as no attempt has been made to 
utilize these possible sources of revenue it can- 
not be said that the state of Wisconsin has 
made a decided effort either to obtain more 
revenue for governmental activities, or to alle- 
viate the burden of the property owner. Local 
schools or local governments can levy and col- 
lect no tax except a tax on general property. 
It is up to the state government of Wisconsin 
to inaugurate and utilize these newer forms of 
taxation so that general propery can be relieved. 
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“Swinging Birches’ Is Great Sport! 
Scene on Black Hawk's Bluff North of Prairie du Sac 


The Birches of Wisconsin « 





“Seeahggaetd knows the graceful White 
Birch, with its slender trunk and papery 
bark. It is often called Canoe Birch, because 
the Indians used its bark for canoes. The 
White Birch is a northern tree, being found as 
far north as southern Labrador, Hudson Bay 
and Alaska. In northern Wisconsin it seems 
quite at home, but in the southern part of the 
state it is in a region a little too warm for it, 
so it grows only in the coolest localities. About 
Milwaukee it can be found close to Lake Michi- 
gan, where it is cooled by the lake breezes. 
Between there and the Madison region it is 
rare, growing sometimes in bogs, in company 
with other northern plants. In southwestern 
Wisconsin, it is almost completely confined to 
north-facing bluffs. In the spring, when the 
snow is melting off, it is interesting to see that 
the places where it persists longest are just 
those where the White Birch grows. 

Swinging birches is great sport. Find a 
slender straight tree in.a fairly open place. 
Climb it; as you approach the top it will iain 
to bend. At just the right moment, swing free 
from the trunk, keeping hold with both hands. 
The tree will bend over slowly, depositing you 
gently on the ground. When you let go, it will 
spring back into an upright position. 

Peeling the bark from a White Birch does 
not kill the tree; only the outer corky layer is 


Norman C. Fassett 
University of Wisconsin 








removed in much the same manner as cork is 
harvested in Spain. But the tree is of course 
disgracefully disfigured. 


Less familiar than the White Birch is the 
Red Birch, or River Birch. This takes the first 
name from the color of the bark, which peels 
off in broad coarse strips, while the second 
name comes from the most common habitat of 
this tree, along rivers. It is a southern species; 
while Wisconsin is at almost the southern limit 
of range of the White Birch, it is at the north- 
ern limit of range of the Red Birch, which is 
found as far south as the Gulf of Mexico. It 
obviously reached this northern country by fol- 
lowing the Mississippi River, which it borders 
as far north as Lake Pepin. It is likely that its 
seeds are carried upstream by winds and water- 
currents during flood time. It follows the Chip- 
pewa River northward to Chippewa County, 
and the Wisconsin Rivers and its tributaries as 
far as Wood County. 

This tree, and the Silver Birch, next to be 
mentioned, belong to a most interesting group 
of species. While the White Birch and its 
relatives are found right around the Northern 
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fer, 9 this group ” ion in only three 
isolated areas in the world. One of these areas 
is in eastern North America, a second is in 
eastern Asia from the Pacific Ocean to the 
Himalaya Mountains, while the third is in the 
region between the Black Sea and the Caspian 
Sea. This isolation indicates that these are very 
ancient species, once wide-spread, which have 
died out except in these areas. 


The Silver Birch, or Yellow Birch, has bark 
similar to that of the Red Birch, except that it 
is a shining yellow in color and peels off in 
fine fringes. It is more common northward in 
the state, coming south in the Baraboo Hills 
and occasionaliy elsewhere. Its twigs have a 
faint flavor of wintergreen. In the Black Birch 
this wintergreen flavor is more pronounced, 
but that species does not seem to grow in Wis- 
consin. A number of persons in this state, read- 
ing descriptions in tree books, have thought 
they had found the Black Birch, for the trees in 
question had the dark red close bark of that 
species. But the young individuals of the Silver 
Birch also answer this description, and an oc- 
casional tree retains this close bark at maturity. 
The writer would be interested to see specimens 
of foliage and fruit of trees suspected of being 
Black Birch, for it is possible that it may yet 
be found in this state. 

The Bog Birch is never a tree, but a shrub 
rarely as much as six feet in height. It is al- 
ways found in wet ground, usually toward the 
margins of peat bogs, but sometimes on marl. 


It belongs to a group of species which venture 
even farther north than do the White Birches, 
and some of its relatives grow in northernmost 
Alaska, in Baffin Land, Greenland and Spitz- 
bergen. The Bog Birch may be recognized not 
only by its small size, but by its little roundish 
leaves. Its bark is always smooth and black, 
much like that of the smaller branches of the 
White Birch. 

To complete the list of Wisconsin birches, 
we have the Hybrid Birch. This appears inter- 
mediate between its two parents, the White 
Birch and the Bog Birch. It is usually found 
in bogs, and the leaf as well as the stature is 
larger than that of the Bog Birch. Botantists 
have demonstrated its long-suspected hybrid 
nature by growing its seeds; many of the off- 
spring reverted to the forms of the parents, 
some looking much like a White Birch, others 
resembling the Bog Birch. 





Silver Birch 


Found near rivers 


Red Birch 
Tastes of wintergreen 
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Shade 


The kindliest thing God ever made, 
His hand of very healing laid 
Upon a fevered world, is shade. 


His glorious company of trees 
Throw out their mantles, and on these 
The dust-stained wanderer finds ease. 


Green temples, closed against the beat 
Of noontime’s blinding glare and heat, 
Open to any pilgrim’s feet. 


The white road blisters in the sun; 
Now, half the weary journey done, 
Enter and rest, O weary One! 


And feel the dew of dawn still wet 
Beneath thy feet, and so forget 
The burning highway’s ache and fret. 


This is God's hospitality, 

And whoso rests beneath a tree 

Hath cause to thank Him gratefully. 
—Florida Journal 
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Across 


1 and 4. A line in the Rocky Mountains. On one side 
of that line streams flow toward the Atlantic Ocean while 
those on the other side flow toward the Pacific. 

7. A deep notch or ravine in a mountain ridge. 

_9. A cliff or hill with a broad vertical plane along the 
river. 

12. The margin of the land next to the sea. 

14. The narrow neck of water connecting two large 
bodies of water. 

15. An indentation in the shore line of a body of water 
sometimes between two projecting points of land. 

16. The beginning of a river. 

17. New settlers who are the first to explore the coun- 
try in which they settle. 

18. A large piece of land almost entirely surrounded by 
water and connected to a larger piece | land. 

19. A level. or rolling tract af treeless land covered 
with coarse grass and generally rich soil as in parts of 
central and western United States. 

20. The part of a river where it ends or pours into a 
larger body of water. 

21. Large farms in the South where tobacco and cotton 
were raised, usually by negro labor. 





”  peroigae every teacher is confronted at one 
time or another with the problem of how 
to make an extensive review interesting and 
effective. 
In the Fourth Grade class of the McCaskill 
school, Superior, the pupils had become ac- 
quainted with many geographical terms such as 
peninsula, strait, isthmus, plains, forest, bay, 
and other terms pertaining to the physical feat- 
ures of the earth. These terms were presented 
incidentally in a historical background of North 
America telling the story of the discoverers, ex- 
plorers, and the westward movement of the 
pioneers. In the story of the Spanish in the 
South and their explorations and conquests in 
Mexico, such terms as peninsula, gulf, jungle, 
plateau, capital, and the source and mouth of a 
river were taught. In the westward movement, 
the pupils had become familiar with terms as 
rere gap, canal, and prairie. Such terms as 
luff, continental divide, and portage were met 
in Lewis’ and Clark’s expedition. 
When the unit was finished, the terms had 
to be reviewed and perhaps relearned by the 


When Geography 
Becomes A Game 


Margaret Czekalski 
Student Teacher Fourth Grade, 
McCaskill School, Superior 





Down 


1. An artificial waterway built with locks to raise the 
water and permit the —_ of the boat. 

2. A marrow neck of land connecting two larger pieces 
of land. 

3. Across the continent. 

5. A system of watering land and its crops by digging 
small ditches to all parts of the field for water to flow 
through and to the growing crops. 

6. A growth of vegetables or plants in general. 

8. A lofty elevation or rock and earth having a small 
summit area and standing high above the surrounding 
country. 

. or A large tract of land covered with trees and under- 
rush. 

11. A great tract of level country without trees. 

12. A city in a country where the king or president lives 
and where the laws are made. 

13. Spanish word meaning mountain range. 





slower pupils. The teacher made a crossword 
puzzle containing the terms to be reviewed. 
All of the terms could not be included as the 
puzzle would be too large and the children 
would lose interest if it seemed like too much 
work, so only the more important terms were 
included. 


When the teacher gave the puzzle as an as- 
signment for the next class meeting, their curi- 
osity and interest were aroused immediately. 
None of the class had had any personal experi- 
ence in working crossword puzzles, but had 
seen other members of their families working 
the\ ones usually found in newspapers and mag- 
azines. Naturally, they nh 2 how they 
could find the right words to fill in and how to 
fit them in. They were told that each word in 
the pay had a number that told where the 
word was to begin. They found the numbers in 
the upper left-hand corner of the squares. 
Some words had numbers within the letters of 
the words such as: continental, the first word 
across in the puzzle. Notice that there are num- 
bers in the spaces which contain “‘c’, “i”, and 
the last “t’’. These numbers mean that there are 
words to be fitted in the spaces running down- 
ward. If they filled in the letters of the words 
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across, they also had some of the letters for the 
words for the column marked “down’’. To get 
an idea of how to fill in the spaces, they read 
number one of the list marked “Across”. Then 
they decided what word the definition told 
about. Many of the pupils knew what the an- 
swer was, but they could not spell it correctly. 
The whole class turned to the part of the book 
where they could find the word to see how it 
was spelled. Then they wrote across in each 
space beginning with number one, one letter of 
the word followed with the next one making 
sure that they had the letters in the puzzle in 
the same order they occurred in the word. 
Much stress was laid on the correct spelling of 
the word, otherwise it would not fit into the 


. space allowed for that particular word. 


If they could not tell what the word was 
from the definition, they could omit it until 
later when they had the other parts filled in. 
From the letters already given they could get 
the rest of the letters of the needed word. 


Next they wondered what they should do 
with the column marked “Down”. They read 
the first statement of that list. The first letter 
of that word was already filled in from the 
word going across. They then knew that it was 
a word beginning with “c’. They found that 
word in the book and filled in as they did with 
the first example going across. The rest of the 
puzzle was finished individually during the 
study period. 


Most of the children finished the work in 
the time allowed, but the slower ones did not. 
These were allowed to finish so.they could get 
the full benefit of the review. 


Most of the mistakes were made in spelling; 
nevertheless they knew what the word was that 
belonged in the space. 

This exercise was valuable in that it was an 
interesting and effective method of reviewing 
the material covered. The children attacked the 
problem with much more effort and interest 
than any other problem that had been placed 
before them. It gave them practice in silent 
reading and comprehension, in that they had to 
read the definition, determine the probable an- 
swer, and skim through the weber the book 
to see if they had the right answer. It gave 
practice in writing and forming the letters cor- 
rectly so that they could be distinguished from 
other letters similar to it. This also gave much 
practice in spelling because they had to visual- 
ize each letter in the word, decide if it fitted 
into the space, and spell out the word. 

The results of this review were much better 
than any other written work handed in by the 
children. The class average was much higher 


than was expected because this was an entirely 
different type of written work than usual. It 
created more interest in their geography work, 
and after a week or two, they asked for another 
puzzle to work. Thus, the work the teacher 
does in making the puzzle should be justified 
by the good results she obtains from it. 








The old traditonal school 
closely followed an ac- 


cepted pattern of the sys- 
tem to which it belonged 






Geography need no longer be a dull recitation of 
meaningless facts. Any clever teacher can devise 
ways and means of making her subject attractive to 
her pupils. 


The Geography Teacher Prays 


Day after day, upon my classroom walls 

I spread my maps and pictures; with these tools, 
With books and globes, striving to build a world 
Within the understanding of a child. 


Oh, while I teach them, may I have the power 
To clear away the mists that still arise, 

Born of old ignorance and prejudice, 

Around these children! May my soul and mind 
Become so broad, so all-encompassing, 

That, building on the old foundation-stones, 
Location, eon tg crops, cities and trade, 

I rear, firm, steadfast, in each child-mind, 

A world of people like unto him, 

Swayed by the self-same longings, high and low 
Loving their homelands as we love our own, 


Oh, may I feel that I have failed unless 

I teach each child to seek in every race 

The common traits of brotherhood; to feel 

Within his breast the heart-beats of the world. 
—Selected 
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| ae eas Guidance 


Through Outside Reading 





W. E. Belleau 


Boys Tech. H. S. 
Milwaukee 





books every semester, but, unfortunately, 

extremely few of these books are the 
kind that will give a boy information concern- 
ing how to choose a career and how to succeed 
in life. For instance, in one school four hun- 
dred fifteen first semester freshmen boys read 
2,253 books during a semester, but only eight 
of these books discussed choosing the right vo- 
cation. In the same institution two hundred 
twenty-seven junior boys read 1,751 books dur- 
ing a semester, but none of the books were con- 
cerning careers; and of the 632 books read by 
one hundred ten senior boys only ten were on 
guidance. 

Undoubtedly there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for instructors to help students find 
themselves by interesting them in reading 
books on character development, the essentials 
of success, personality, and vocational guidance. 
Truly at the present time the English classes 
seem to have a monopoly on outside reading, 
but there is certainly no objection to instructors 
of civics, history, music, and trade classes re- 
quiring outside reading. In an experiment with 
a second semester sophomore class every boy 
was required to read during the semester a 
book on biography, historical novel, travel, and 
vocational guidance. By the end of the semes- 
ter the boys had read an average of three books 
on guidance and four on biography. 

Various methods were used to interest the 
boys to read biography and guidance books. 
One period was devoted to the discussion of 
why people were not successful in life. Many 
had left school too young; others had been too 
lazy to master the contents of their courses. 
Many others who had prepared themselves for 
a definite occupation had not carefully consid- 
ered their capabilities and aptitudes nor 
weighed the or ar and disadvantages of 
their choice of life work. Another topic dis- 
cussed was the factors of success: namely, 
knowledge of one’s trade or profession, char- 
acter and personality. Immediate cultivation 
of good character and a winning personality 
was emphasized. To further interest the boys 
the instructor brought several books to class 
explaining in a general way the contents of 
each and offering to loan them. Later the boys 
exchanged these books amongst themselves and 


N EARLY all high school boys read several 


reported orally on the books they had read. In 
biography they reported principally the secret 
of the man’s success; in guidance they reported 
the advantages and disadvantages of a vocation. 

Before a pupil definitely decides upon his 
choice of life work, he should consider all of 
the advantages and disadvantages of a trade 
or profession. Furthermore he should be in- 
fluenced by his capabilities and interests, not by 
financial rewards, sentiment, social position, his 
relatives’ desire or any other non-essential fac- 
tors. Some of the questions that he should con- 
sider are: 


. How many hours a week must he work? 

. Is the work seasonal? 

. Is it night or day work? 

. Is the work clean or dirty? 

. Is it indoor or outdoor work? 

What are the various duties? 

Is the work injurious to health? 

. What salary will he receive? 

Are there chances of promotion? 

. Will he always be able to support his family 

on his salary? 

11. Will he be able to save enough money for 
old age? 

12. Has he enough time and money to prepare 
for that occupation? 

13. Has he innate ability to succeed at that work? 

14, Will he always like the work? 

15. Is the field overcrowded? 

16. Can he cooperate with others? 

17. Is he fitted for that work in character and 
temperament ? 

18. Is it the occupation at which he can best 

serve mankind? 


If a student has not decided the occupation 
for which to prepare, he should be encouraged 
to read books which discuss several occupa- 
tions. After he has some idea of his choice, he 
should read books concerning a particular oc- 
cupation. Then he may profitably read general 
biographies to study what characteristics made 
men successful, and later biographies of men 
who were prominent and suai at the par- 
ticular trade or profession the student has 
chosen. Lastly some time should be devoted to 
reading a book or two concerning character 
and personality development. 

Any institution would profit greatly by plan- 
ning what books on biography and guidance 
should be assigned for reading in the various 
classes of the school. This method would cer- 
tainly orient every student and avoid possible 
duplication of books read and effort expended. 
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N INEXPENSIVE, yet very efficient lan- 

tern slide screen may be constructed from 

the diagrams presented here. The total cost of 

such a screen should be but slightly more than 
a dollar. 


The material used on the screen is Flexo- 
glass, a paraffin coated cloth obtainable at most 
hardware stores. The common use for this ma- 
terial is as a substitute for glass in chicken 
houses and like structures. The Flexo-glass is 
cut so as to lap about an inch over the frame 
of the screen, and is secured to the back of the 
frame with thumb tacks. Care should be taken 
that the cloth is not folded or wrinkled before 
being tacked to the frame. After completion 
the screen should not be exposed to high tem- 
peratures, or the paraffin will melt and the cloth 
will need to be renewed. A smaller screen than 
the one illustrated would be satisfactory in a 
small class room. 


This screen is especially adapted for daylight 
use if the slides are shown through it instead 
of upon it. Better results will, of course, be 
obtained by dimming the light in the room by 
lowering some of the shades. Another distinct 
advantage of showing the slides through the 
screen is that the instructor will face the class 


while showing and explaining the slides, and 
is not forced to turn his back on the pupils or 
talk to their backs as is the case when showing 
slides upon an ordinary screen. 

The screen is adapted to show sixteen milli- 
meter class room moving pictures as well as 
lantern slides. As illustrated the screen is meant 
to be rested on a table or desk, but, if desir- 
able, a tripod arrangement could be substituted 
for the base where it is not convenient to use 
a table. 


Helpful for Annual Work 


This screen is also being used at the present 
time in making silhouettes for the high school 
annual. A photoflood lamp in a reflector is 
placed in one room and the screen placed across 
a doorway with the lamp focused on the screen. 
The subject is placed about two feet in front of 
the screen in the next room. The camera is 
then placed from 4 to 6 feet in front of the 
subject, and a time exposure made after all the 
lights have been extinguished except the flood 
lamp. We have found an exposure of 6 to 8 
seconds with a small stop opening gives good 
results. The silhouettes shown with this article 
were made in this manner. 
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Wisconsin has the national record for increase in N.E.A. memberships 
Does this figure include 
you? Are you upholding the program to save the nation's schools by 

membership in a good cause? 


for 1933. 


The total gain was 1818 members. 
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A Reading Program 
For Rural Schools 


Don L. Beran 


Supervising Teacher 
Marathon County 








The described program will be of especial interest 
to rural supervisors and teachers as it shows how 
to provide time allotments, always a rural school 
problem. 

—Ed. 








HE 24th Yearbook of the National Educa- 
tion Association gives as the present aims 
of reading the following: 

(1) Rich and varied experience through read- 
ing, (2) Strong motives for and permanent in- 
terests in reading, (3) Desirable attitudes and 
effective habits and skills. 

Reading teachers have done much to accom- 
plish the third aim but the realization of the 
first two has been delayed, probably because no 
workable plan has been suggested to aid in 
their operation. The plan described in this ar- 
ticle is now being successfully used in the rural 
schools of one Wisconsin County. Its organiza- 
tion is being passed on to other teachers for 
their consideration. 

This reading program provides for: 


1. The use of every book in the school that con- 
tains worth while reading material. 

2. Reading along many lines besides literature. 

3. A planned Free Reading Program. 

4. A strong remedial program. 

5. The realization of the three reading aims. 


The introductory step in the organization of 
such a program .of pan, Se required first of all 
a survey of all books suitable for reading. To 
do this, inventories were made of the text and 
reference libraries of every school in the county. 
From this great list of books there was made a 
second list containing the title of every book of 
which there was at least one copy in the schools. 
These books were then arranged by grades. 
The result was that a printed list of the books 
to be used in reading was made for each grade. 
Teachers found that under this plan the use of 
every book in the library was assured. In most 
cases there were only two or three complete sets 
with many scattered books of only one or two, 
or not enough copies for the whole class to use 
at once. The complete sets were then scheduled 
for use in the regular reading class periods for 





the teaching of skills and in the remedial pro- 
gram. The incomplete sets were scheduled for 
use in the Free Reading program. 

The second step in the plan was to develop 
a guided program of Free Reading Units. 
Fourteen Units were suggested by Miss Bush 
of the State Department of Public Instruction. 
There fourteen titles were then divided into 
Odd and Even Year reading units and arranged 
in the order of presentation shown below: 


Even Year Units 
Biography 

Fiction 

Geography and Travel 


Odd Year Units 
Animal Stories 
Fairy Stories 
History and Hero 


Stories Industry and Inventions 
Conduct and Myths and Legends 
Citizenship Things to Do 
Poetry, Art, and Drama Adventure 
Humor 


Nature and Science 


The next step was to take each book from 
the previously developed graded reading list, 
read it through carefully, and place each story 
under the proper heading. The name of the 
story and the page was shown for each. All 
fourteen units are included in this inventory of 
the contents of each book, but the teachers are 
responsible for presenting only the seven units 
scheduled for that grade. In using this unit 
outline, the third, fifth and seventh grade books 
were used for the Free Reading in grades 3 
and 4, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8 respectively in 
the Odd Years and only the Odd Year units 
were | egies The Even Year units were pre- 
sented to grades 3 and 4, 5 and 6, and 7 and 8 
in the Even Years from the graded list of books 
for the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades respec- 
tively. To illustrate, in the Odd Year the third 
and fourth grade would read from third grade 
books and would complete the Units called 
Animal Stories, Fairy Stories, History Stories, 
etc. In the Even Year the third and fourth 
grade would read from fourth grade books and 
would complete the Units in Biography, Fic- 
tion, Geography and Travel, etc. 

If these seven Odd Year units are completed 
further reading in the Even Year units might 
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be done from the Odd Year books. This is 
possible because all fourteen unit titles are in- 
cluded in the inventory of the contents made 
for each book in each grade. 


This inventory was an enormous routine task 
since it involved the careful scrutiny of the 
stories of some 319 different reading books in 
use in all the grades of all schools of the county. 
This was made possible through the coopera- 
tion of the County Normal School faculty and 
members of the Reading Methods Class. They 
made this survey and compiled the results. In 
the office of the County Superintendent copies 
were mimeographed and put in the hands of 
teachers along with the graded book list. 


Some of the interesting outcomes should be 
mentioned here. By grading all the books in 
each school we found that a teacher who had 
been accustomed to covering not more than 
three or four sets of readers each year now had 
from ten to twenty different books at her dis- 
posal, every one of which was suitable to her 
grade. Of course all these could not be covered 
by the ordinary class methods of reading but in 
the Free Reading plan she found a need for 
every one of them and in most cases could have 
used more. 


We further discovered that many books that 
had been in use at one time but were put back 
on the shelves since a change in the course of 
study, now had an important place in the read- 
ing program. 

Two or three complete sets of readers under 
this scheme of things are sufficient for any 
gtade. The additional reading material is sup- 
plied by purchasing one or two copies of each 
of several reading books. Library books, refer- 
ence books, and magazines are also used widely. 

Finally, the graded program provides for a 
balanced program of reading. Instead of de- 
pending upon one type of reading subject mat- 
ter the graded list was found to contain books 
dealing with literature, nature, pictures, citi- 
zenship, science, health, history, geography, ag- 
riculture, music, conduct, conversation, and vo- 
cational guidance. All these were in addition 
to the customary literary and work type readers. 

But all this was purely routine work. The 
actual operation of the plan has been its most 
interesting phase. The chart below outlines 
briefly what is being done: 


1. Reading Periods. 
a. From 9:10 to 10:20 every day for all grades 
from 1 to 8. 
2. Functions of the program. 
a. It has two. 
1. Provides a Remedial Program. 
2. Provides a Free Reading Program. 
3. Schedule Followed. 





Day of Week How to Use It 

A. Remedial Reading. 1. Diagnose Reading de- 
Tuesday fects. 
Wednesday 2. Apply remedial meas- 


ures from suggestions 
in the Alabama State 
Course of Study. 

. Teach appreciation. 


Thursday (except 
when used for a 
presentation ) 


Ww 


Present a new Free Read- 
ing Unit by telling sto- 
ries, picking out the 
books for it, showing 
pupils how to use the 
inventory of stories and 
books for each unit, and 
reading from them to the 
pupils. 


B. Free Reading Unit 1}. 
Presentations. 
Thursdays (when- 
ever necessary) 


. From 9:10 to 10:20. 

. No separate classes. 

. All pupils read. 

; Read along lines sug- 
gested by Units. 


C. Free Reading. On 
Fridays 


Pawnee 


This reading class may 
be spent in reading oral- 
ly selections from the 
books read on Friday. 
2. Informal discussions on 
books may be encour- 
aged. 

e teacher may read to 
the pupils. 
4. The time may be used 
for group reading. 


D. Socialized Read- 1: 
ing. On Mondays 


w 


To carry on this plan properly a shift in the 
program of classes was necessary. This was 
done by changing three classes. Reading 7 and 
8 now comes at 9:10, Arithmetic 7 and 8 was 
changed to 10:55, and Language 7 and 8 was 
changed to 1:20. Reading classes are scheduled 
every day from 9:10 to 10:20. This was done 
to prevent confusion when arranging for the 
Friday morning Free Reading period. 

On Friday morning no regular classes are 
held. Instead the whole room engages in li- 
brary reading. The room now takes on the ap- 
pearances of a reading room in a public li- 
brary. At 9:10 or on the previous day pupils 
select the books they would like to read during 
this period and are told that they may spend 
the morning until 10:20 reading from them. 
Pupils may choose any book in the library. 
They are urged to réad from the graded read- 
ing list first so that in the course of the year 
each pupil will read every book in school suit- 
able to his grade. No book reports are required. 
Some teachers have charts showing the names 
of the pupils and titles of the books and as 
each is read it is checked off. 


Free Reading may or may not be guided but 
it is the general belief that Free Reading on a 
Unit plan is best. For that reason the fourteen 
units were chosen for use. Suppose that a 
teacher is to use this plan in the third and 
fourth grade of a rural school. By consulting 
the schedule of Units previously explained she 
will find that her grade should be reading third 
grade books in 1933-1934. This being an Odd 
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Year she will choose an Odd Year Free Read- 
ing Unit. The schedule suggests that Animal 
Stories be presented first. During the Thursday 
reading class preceding the first Friday morn- 
ing Free Reading period she will present this 
Unit to her grade. To do this she should have 
previously posted animal pictures about the 
room, collected copies of the various books con- 
taining Animal Stories, and either on the board 
or on hectographed copies have listed the titles 
and pages of all books in the school that con- 
tain Animal Stories. This she copies from the 
inventory that has been prepared for her. Dur- 
ing the Thursday morning reading period she 
proceeds to “‘sell’” Animal Stories to her pupils. 
She may tell stories, read excerpts from the 
books, explain the use of the list of books and 
the titles, or create an informal discussion of 
the Unit. She may also have each | ite choose 
the first book he is going to read and direct 
him in the proper use of the contents inventory. 


Animals for Friday 


On Friday morning the pupils in these two 
gtades begin the reading of Animal Stories. As 
each finishes the stories in one book he te- 
turns it to the shelf, checks his chart, and by 
consulting his assignment sheet chooses another. 
The pupils are urged to continue this reading 
on future Firdays, in free periods, and at home. 


The Monday reading classes may be devoted 
to the reading of selections from these books, 
group reading, or discussion of the merits of 
the various books being read. _ 


One can readily see that every Thursday will 
not be used for a presentation since only seven 
units are pe but every Monday can be 
used in the manner suggested. This leaves three 
days each week for other reading activities. In 
grades three to eight the nature of the reading 
instruction on these three days is largely re- 
medial. 


The first step in the remedial program is to 
diagnose the defects. The diagnostic chart and 
remedial measures suggested in the 1930 Ala- 
bama course of study is used for this. At the 
beginning of the year each teacher closely ob- 
serves the reading habits, both oral and silent, 
of each pupil. She may do this by personal ob- 
servation, by the use of informal tests, by 
standard tests, or by the combined use of all 
three. The first two can be successfully used if 
finances will not permit an expenditure for 
standard tests. As soon as a defect is noted it is 
checked on the chart. This chart is placed 
where all pupils can see it. After two or three 
weeks the outstanding defects are pointed out. 








The most prevalent defect is then chosen for 
attack. All pupils having this defect are placed 
in one group. They are given remedial meas- 
ures during the reading class for their grade 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. Those 
pupils who respond first are excused and per- 
mitted to use the extra time for free post ak 
or on other school subjects. 


Teachers are probably interested in the re- 
sponse we are getting. All that need be said is 
that pupils and teachers alike are enjoying the 
Free Reading morning. On the face of things 
it looks like an easy morning for the teacher 
but the opposite is true. Each teacher probably 
does as much reading teaching on this morning 
as at any other time during the week. Teachers 
are constantly being asked to help with words 
or to give help in the selection of books and 
magazines. 


We believe we are providing for the reading 
aims. The Free Reading program developes 
(1) “a rich and varied experience through 
reading”. The Free Reading Units develop (2) 
“strong motives for and permanent interests in 
reading”. The Remedial reading program pro- 
vides for the development of (3) ‘“‘desirable 
attitudes and effective habits and skills’. 

This program is largely individual. The pu- 
pil that needs help gets it. Those who need 
less help are able to broaden themselves appre- 
ciably without being retarded by slower pupils. 
A concentrated attempt to interest pupils in 
reading is made, and unlike most teacher- 
directed plans it has a strong appeal for the 
pupils. 

The program of reading described above has 
been developed in Marathon County by Su- 
perintendent W. E. Moore and the supervising 
teachers, Alice Jones and Don. L. Beran. 








Books are yours, 

Within these silent chambers treasure 
lies 

Preserved from age to age; more pre- 
cious far 

Than that accumulated store of gold 

And Orient gems, which for a day of 


need 

The sultan hides, deep in ancestral 
tombs. 

These hoards of truth you can unlock 
at will, 


—Wordsworth 
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Pr csvee From The State Department e 





Office Conference 


The departmental conference of March 5 
was devoted to a review of the program of the 
Department of Superintendence held at Cleve- 
land the previous week. Various members of 
the department who were present at the Cleve- 
land meeting spoke upon such phases of the 
program as came under personal observation. 
The reviews were well prepared and the occa- 
sion was interesting and beneficial to all pres- 
ent. The speakers were: Miss Bush, teaching 
methods; J. F. Waddell, teacher training and 
certification; J. T. Giles, secondary education 
and vocational guidance; John Callahan, Fed- 
eral aids; H. W. Schmidt, C. W. A. and 
P. W. A. projects, radio and city planning. 


School Holidays 


An article on legal holidays published in 
this department in the February issue caused 
some confusion as to the proper observance of 
February 22 in the schools. The statement was 
true as far as it went, but was incomplete in 
some respects. February 22 is listed in 256.17 
as a legal holiday and Section 40.19 (3) pro- 
vides that all legal holidays occurring on the 
usual school days shall be counted whether 
school be taught or not. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provision 40.19 (4) provides that 
on the 12th and 22d days of February school 
shall be taught regularly in the forenoon, but 
in the afternoon of these days appropriate ex- 
ercises shall be held in commemoration of the 
life and services of Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington respectively. Thus we have 
two conflicting statutes with reference to this 
age However, the attorney general’s of- 

ce has suggested that February 22 should be 
observed as provided in 40.19 (4) in order to 
carry out the evident legislative intent. The 
same line of reasoning applies to the observ- 
ance of November 11, Armistice Day, and Co- 
lumbus Day, October 12, notwithstanding the 
fact that they are listed in 256.17 as legal holli- 
days. We are listing herewith what we believe 
to be a complete list of special days during 
which the schools are to be in session, but with 
a special program relative to each of these 
special days. 

40.19 (4). On the twelfth and twenty-second days 
of February school shall be taught regularly in the 


forenoon, but in the afternoon of these days appro- 
priate exercises shall be held in commemoration of 


the life and services of Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington, respectively. 

(4) (a) On the 11th day of November, school 
shall be taught regularly for one-half of said day, 
but at least two hours of the other half of said day 
shall be devoted to the holding of appropriate exer- 
cises within the school or to the participation in 
appropriate public exercises in the vicinity of said 
school, to commemorate the historical event asso- 
ciated with Armistice Day. 

40.74. Frances Willard Day. The twenty-eighth 
day of September is “Frances Willard Day,” and 
when it does not fall upon a school day, the school 
day nearest such date shall be Frances Willard Day. 
On Frances. Willard Day one and one-half hours may 
be devoted in the schools to instruction and exer- 
cises relative to the life of Frances Willard and to 
the principles and ideals she fostered. 

40.75. Columbus Day. The twelfth day of October 
is ‘Columbus Day,” and when it does not fall upon 
a school day, the school day nearest such date shall 
be Columbus Day. On Columbus Day one and one- 
half hours may be devoted in the schools to instruc- 
tion and appropriate exercises relative to the life of 
Christopher Columbus and to the principles and 
ideals he fostered. 

40.76. Leif Erikson Day. The ninth day of Octo- 
ber is hereby designated as “Leif Erikson Day’ and 
when it does not fall upon a school day, the school 
day nearest such date is designated as “Leif Erikson 
Day.”” On such day one-half hour may be devoted 
in the schools to instruction and appropriate exer- 
cises relative to and in commemoration of the life 
and history of Leif Erikson and the principles and 
ideals he fostered. 


Wood Co. Evening Extension Schools 


During the past winter the county superin- 
tendent’s office in Wood County has ouimined 
evening extension schools with cooperation 
from committees of the county normal and 
county agricultural students and faculty. 

The object of these evening schools was to 
bring to rural boys and girls fourteen years of 
age and over and who are not attending school 
an educational program consisting of educa- 
tional films, good books and magazines and 
vocational guidance. 

Six such evening schools were held with a 
total enrolment of 198, the pupils averaging 
sixteen years of age. The term was ten weeks 
from January 8 to March 16, each school cen- 
ter having from eight to nine evening meet- 
ings. Fortunately, Wood County owns a mo- 
tion picture machine which could be utilized 
without much expense. The transportation ex- 
pense was taken care of from the county su- 
perintendent’s office, hence the probable cash 
outlay for the ten weeks course was only about 
$75.00. 
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The local organization consisted of an en- 
rolment and attendance committee, a local en- 
tertainment committee, a library committee, an 
equipment committee and a room, light and 
heat committee. The programs consisted of a 
showing of educational films, a talk by some 
county officer, school teacher, nurse, librarian, 
attorney, farmer, etc., and musical numbers by 
local talent. The exercises were followed by 
informal conferences with various pupils rela- 
tive to books they would like to read, bearing 
on the vocation of their special interest. It is 
interesting to note the wide range of topics in 
which this group of young people with an age 
range of fourteen to twenty-four years was in- 
terested although they were out of school. 
Long before the course was over they had calls 
for 150 different books on the following topics: 


Cheesemaking, 1; Home Economics, 25; 
Beauty Culture, 6; Farming, 18; Salesmanship, 
4; Social Work, 2; Chemistry and Chemical 
Engineering, 4; Auto Mechanics, 6; Physical 
Education, 1; Outdoor Sports, 4; Civil Engi- 
neering, 12; Forestry, 3; Aviation, 19; Radio, 
1; Teaching, 4; Art, 1; Agriculture, 4; Nurs- 
ing, 9; Law, 4; Printing, 1; Electrical Engineer- 
ing, 3; Music, 14; Dramatics, 2; Bookkeeping, 
1; Farm Mechanics, 1; Librarianship, 2; Ad- 
vertising, 1; Blacksmithing, 2. 


Marking Backs of Books 


To apply call numbers in white ink directly 
on the back of a book cover use the following 
method. Do not use white circular labels or 
any label that is to be pasted on the book. 


1. Mark each book with horizontal pencil line 
across back of book one and one-half inches from 
the bottom of the book. 

Note: If a certain height at which the call num- 
bers are to be placed has been adopted, this height 
should be maintained even though it is not the 
height suggested here. 


2. If a book is higly glazed so that the cloth does 
not take India ink readily, rub space where ink will 
be applied with ammonia. Allow the book to dry 
thoroughly before applying ink. 


3. A rectangular block of India ink should be 
applied with brush above the pencil guide line. 
This block should be large enough so that the num- 
bers and figures can be one quarter of an inch high 
each, allowing a small margin around to form a label 
like effect. Apply coat of French varnish after India 
ink is dry. Let varnish dry over night. 


4, Put on call number with white ink, and apply 
second coat of varnish thick enough so that the labels 
appear raised. Let the varnish thoroughly dry before 
circulating the book. This label can not come off 
and will always look neat. 


Scholarships 


This Department is again asked to nominate 
one Wisconsin high school graduate for a schol- 
arship in the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Michigan, and an- 
other for a similar scholarship in the Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Colorado. 

The Michigan Scholarship “remits matricu- 
lation fee and tuition fee for a regular four 
year engineering course.” 

The Colorado Scholarship “exempts the 
holder from payment of all laboratory and tui- 
tion fees during a period of four years or any 
part thereof, as long as he maintains a satisfac- 
tory scholastic standing and complies with the 
general rules and regulations of the school. 
The value of the tuition and the laboratory 
fees will average approximately $250 per year 
or $1,000 for the four year course.” 

Any principal desiring to nominate a high 
school senior or recent graduate for one of 
these scholarships should first determine 
whether the applicant is qualified for entrance 
to the institution selected and also fulfills the 
qualifications for the scholarship. Both entrance 
and scholarship conditions are fully explained 
in the catalogs of the two institutions which 
should be consulted. If you have qualified ap- 
plicants for either of these ainiolles, please 
send in your nominations accompanied by a 
statement of average scholarship grades, rank 
in class, and percentile ranking in the Wiscon- 
sin Aptitude Test. Nominations should be in 
by May 1, 1934. 

The George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is offering two Wisconsin 
teachers (now teaching) scholarships not to 
exceed $50 each to be credited toward tuition 
and college fees only for twelve weeks attend- 
ance at the coming summer session. Any teacher 
interested should apply to this Department not 
later than May 1. 


A New School Code 


A new edition of the School Code will be 
ready for distribution in about a month. The 
new code embodies a wealth of material con- 
cerning educational legislation, with data on 
measures passed in the 1933 session of the leg- 
islature. This is the first complete revision of 
the code since 1928. A great deal of time has 
been spent on the index, which will make the 
publication easy to use, with accuracy. All 
school administrators should have the publica- 
tion in their libraries. 
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“The P. T. A. in the High School” 


The March issue of the Child Welfare Magazine 
contains a 12-page symposium dealing with—‘‘The 
Parent-Teacher Association in the High School”. 
Harold D. Meyer of the University of North Caro- 
lina discusses the importance of the high school 
P. T. A.; Allan S. Richardson of Denver tells, in 
“Fathers, Just Fathers,” what a large place the 
fathers of high school students can make for them- 
selves in the high school P. T. A.; Gladys W. Jones, 
headquarters secretary of the National Association of 
Deans of Women, writes about “The High School 
Dean and the P. T, A.’; and many other phases of 
the subject are discussed. This is a notable contribu- 
tion to the work of parent-teacher associations in 
general and to that of the high school P. T. A.’s in 
particular. 


A New Educational Program 


The Wisconsin Council of Education has submit- 
ted a platform for Reconstruction of Public Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin. (See Page 218, January Issue— 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.) The program 
has been accepted by school administrations, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and it is now being 
submitted to various groups for understanding and 
approval. Each issue of the JOURNAL, beginning 
with the February issue, will contain a discussion of 
a phase of the proposed program. 

This program attempts to answer the call for defi- 
nite educational planning to adjust and reconstruct 
Wisconsin’s program of ‘equal educational oppor- 
tunities” for all children. As such, it deserves care- 
ful, thoughtful consideration from active parent- 
teacher groups. 


Do You Know 


1. a. Why it is important to establish a schedule 
as soon as the new baby is taken home from 
the hospital ? 

b. What is a good routine to follow in the 
care of the very young baby? 

2. What may be the effect on older boys and 
girls of knowing or not knowing accepted social 
customs ? 

3, Why it is usually unwise to keep a child 
adopted in infancy from knowing that he has 
been adopted ? 

4. How beautiful surroundings may affect the de- 
velopment of aesthetic appreciation in a child? 

5. Ten reasons why there should be a P. T. A. in 

the high school ? 

How fathers can take an active part in the high 

school P. T. A.? 


The answers to these—and many more—questions 
of interest and importance will be found in the 
March number of Child Welfare, the National Par- 
ent-Teacher Magazine. 


6. 


7) 


News 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
reports a gain of 170,000 members over the mem- 
bership at this time last year. 

Wisconsin will be able to report a gain for the 
first time in four years. Your cooperation in sending 
in your dues promptly to State Treasurer, Mr. C. E. 
Hulten, Sheboygan, will determine how Wisconsin 
will rank among the “gain” states this year. 


Miss Mary E. Murphy, National Chairman of 
Child Hygiene, calls attention emphatically to the 
problem of the health of our adolscent child. Statis- 
tics show tuberculosis to be the leading cause of 
death in the high school and college age group, and 
there is evidence that grave health problems at this 
age level are not being adequately met by home, 
school or community programs. 

Miss Murphy urges associations to survey local 
conditions and to sponsor medical examinations in- 
cluding tests for tuberculosis as a health project. 


“Facts and Questions About Education in Wis- 
consin” is ready for distribution and copies will be 
sent to each local president. This material is designed 
to give fundamental information concerning educa- 
tion in Wisconsin which should be known to every 
person who expects to aid intelligently in planning 
for Wisconsin’s educational needs. Locals are urged 
to present the information at general meetings, to 
discuss it, to seek further information, and legisla- 
tive committees are especially urged to use it in study 
groups. 

Wisconsin is facing a critical reconstruction period. 
Programs presented must recognize the immediate 
emergency conditions, but these programs must, above 
all, plan for permanent values, and for a long term 
period of readjustment. It is necessary then that in- 
terested patents and teachers have basic facts con- 
cerning existing conditions. It is for this purpose 
that the booklet has been prepared. 


“Guiding the Adolescent”, by D. A. Thom, M. D., 
Bureau Publication No. 225, Children’s Bureau, con- 
tains excellent material dealing with all phases of 
the adolescent period. Copies may be secured for 10¢ 
, of Documents—Washington, 
DC. 


The new Parent-Teacher Association at Monroe 
holds a membership record for new groups. One 
hundred and sixty members were included in the first 
listing. 


Interesting reports of unique Founders’ Day pro- 
grams have reached the State Office. Indications are 
Founders’ Day gifts will exceed last year’s contri- 
bution. 


Reprints of “Better Movies,” by Mrs. Robbins 
Gilman, in Child Welfare Magazine, may be secured 
from the National Office or from the Federal Motion 
Picture Council, 134 B Street N. E., Washington, 
D.C. Price 8¢ per copy; quantity prices upon request. 
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Local Presidents—Attention!! 


Read the last president's letter carefully. Note the 
“dead line” dates. Write immediately if clarification 
is needed regarding any required information. 

Dues should reach the State Treasurer, C. E. Hul- 
ten by MARCH 15th. All state dues must reach Na- 
tional by April first. Wisconsin’s rank depends upon 
your prompt attention to this matter. 


~~ now for Antigo!—May 8th, 9th, and 
10th. 

Each local should be represented by its full 
quota of delegates. 

The convention is planned to serve its members 
and the program committee is building a convention 
program that will be informational and inspirational. 


Humane Week—April 15th-21st 


L. P. Schleck, State Chairman of Humane Educa- 
tion, suggests that Humane Education be given time 
on the April program of every local parent-teacher 
association. Material concerning information for this 
work will be mailed to local presidents by Mr. 
Schleck. 


Legislation 


Federal Food and Drug Bill. To meet some of the 
objections to S, 1944, commonly khown as the Tug- 
well Bill, Senate Bill 2000 (Copeland) has been 
substituted. Practically all organizations which orig- 
inally supported S. 1944 have accepted S. 2000. 
Since a number of other Food and Drug Bills have 
been introduced, care should be exercised in writing 
members of Congress to mention the Copeland Bill, 
S. 2000. 


Child Health Recovery Program 


The Child Health Recovery Program, initiated at 
a conference held at the call of Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins, in October, is making notable prog- 
ress, according to reports issued by the Children’s 
Bureau. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
lending its support and parent-teacher associations 
throughout the land are acting as key agencies in 
furthering the program, especially as it relates to 
nutrition. 

Under Civil Works Service Projects, needy nurses 
are being employed, with the supervision of public 
health nurses, to do child health work, with special 
reference to nutrition. More than 200,000 leaflets, 
giving a program for an undernourished child, have 
been distributed by the Children’s Bureau. This in- 
cludes approximately 10,000 copies distributed by the 
National Congress to State Parent-Teacher leaders. 


Emblems 


We would suggest to units desiring to give a re- 
membrance to retiring officers that we have a supply 
of small emblem pins ranging from 50¢ to $1.50. 


Watch Us Grow! 


Isleoa FP Te: A Chippewa Falls 
Pate (oe cca Pardeeville 
Belewle 3.2.52. oot co Belleville 
bE eee ee West Allis 
Green Leaf—State Graded__Brown County 
Soctie Pasi ie be cena Oshkosh 


To date—March 1st—44 associations have come 
into membership with the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


Hearst Foundation Plans 


Plans are nearing completion for the establish- 
ment of “The Phoebe Hearst Parent-Teacher Founda- 
tion’, a memorial fund to be used by the District of 
Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers for schol- 
arships in junior and senior high schools, educa- 
tional work of the organization, welfare work, and 
other parent-teacher activities, according to announce- 
ment at the Founders Day meeting of the D. C. 
Congress. The fund is to be administered by a group 
of seven trustees, all of whom are parent-teacher 
members, with Mrs. J. N. Saunders, President, as 
chairman. 

a 


Radio Schedule 
National Congress Program 


2:30-3:00 P. M. 
Radio Review Hour 
Red Network—N. B. C. 
WEAF—Key Station 
March 16—‘‘Only One Got Past Us.” Miss Marian 
Telford, Safety Chairman, N. C. P. T. 
March 23—"“The Influence of Motion Pictures on the 
Character, Conduct, and Health of Chil- 
dren.”” Mrs. Robbins Gilman, Motion 
Pictures Chairman, N. C. P. T. 
March 30—‘Education in the New Era.” Dr. 
George F. Zook, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 


Listen in on WHA 


Members of P. T. A. groups will be interested in 
the short daily broadcasts being presented over 
WHA, the University of Wisconsin broadcasting sta- 
tion (940 K.) in the interests of child welfare. 
Listen in every day except Saturday and Sunday at 
11:00-11:15 A. M. 
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Three Times and Out 
Tommy's first school report which was promising, 
read, “Trying.” 
The second term’s report raised the parents’ hopes 
by stating, “Still trying.” 
The next report, however, dashed all hopes to the 
ground. It read, ‘Still very trying.” 


Depression Simplification 
“I see,” said Mr. Lapis Lazuli, the painter, “that 
one authority says there are 250,000 words in the 
English language and another says there are a mil- 


lion. I only need one of them to express my feelings.” 
—The Art Digest 


Ideal History Test 
1. What year was the war of 1812 fought in? 
2. What countries fought the Spanish-American 
War? 
3. How long did the 30 years’ war last? 
4. In what town did Lincoln give his ‘Gettysburg 
Address” ? 
5. Where are the Pyramids of Egypt? 
6. When was the Gold Rush of ’49? 
7. What great general is pictured in the painting, 
“Washington Crosses the Delaware’ ? 
8. What state is included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase? 
9. What two great explorers led the Lewis and 
Clark expedition ? 
10. Hudson Bay is named after what man? 
—Honolulu Rough Rider 


Who’s Dumb? 
“So she asked me who discovered the wireless, and 
I said, Macaroni, and what does she do but hand me 
a4... What? ... Naw, I don’t know why. She's 
just funny that way.” 


Pat. Henry of 1934 


“Honestly, she hasn’t any sense of humor attall. 
She says to me, ‘Finish this quotation: “Give me 
liberty or give me “eet 

“ “Collier's, 1 says. So just for that she sends me 
to the office. Can you beat it?” 

—Detroit Teachers’ Association News 





Underexposed to Larnin’ 

“Listen, Tommy, you aren’t exposed to take your 
spelling book home to study your words. You aren’t 
exposed to know anything until the teacher tells it 
to you in school. It ain’t proper.” 





The Bouncing $ 
Teacher: “Where is the capital of the United 
States?” 
Smart Student: “All over the world.” 


1M ENT S 





Poor Shot Mamma 
While shopping, Marilyn, aged four, saw moth- 
balls for the first time and asked what they were for. 
I replied, “To get rid of moths.” Curiously inter- 
ested, she asked, ‘Well, aren’t you going to buy any?’ 
When I said, “No,” she sighed and said, “Well, I 


don’t suppose you could hit them anyway.” 
— Michigan ucation Journal 


High Hat 
“College certainly has made my son over.” 
“I suppose you can hardly recognize him.” 
““No—he hardly recognizes me.” 


Frosh Are That Way 


Registrar—Well, what do you want? 
Freshman—I wanna vote; I registered here a few 


weeks ago. 
—Notre Dame Juggler 


Who Cares? 


Teacher: “What is the plural of hippopotamus?” 
Boy: “The plural of hippopotamus is h-i-p-p—oh, 
well, who'd want more than one, anyway?” 


Experience Speaks 


Beginner (to Mother)—I’ve learned two things at 
school. 

Mother—What are they? 

Beginner—I can’t talk and I can’t whistle. 

Mother—Why can’t you? 

Beginner—Because I can’t, 

Mother—How do you know you can’t whistle? 

Beginner—Well, if you must know, I whistled. 
—Contributed 


Have you heard about the absent-minded professor 
who drove home to his garage late one night? On 
opening the garage doors and not seeing his car, he 
jumped back into his automobile, drove madly to 
~ police station and reported that his car had been 
stolen. 


Not So Hot! 


Pa—Johnny, what is this “60” on your report 
card ? 
Johnny—I-I think that’s the temperature of the 
schoolroom, 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


A biology teacher was engaged in a discussion of 
the worm family. He pointed out that the earth worm 
was a friend to man, but that many of the other 
worms were enemies. When he finished his discus- 
sion, he gave a written quiz. He received the follow- 
ing classic response from one pupil. ‘The earth 
worm’s bad relatives are the fisherman, tape-worm, 
and hookworm.” 

—Contributed 
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NEW SECTION PRESIDENTS ELECTED 


New Officers Direct Program for 1935 


7“ H. BONAR, city superintendent of 
Manitowoc, was recently elected president 
of the Northeastern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation for the 
ensuing year. 
Other officers 
elected are: O. J. 
Dorr, Fond du 
Lac, vice presi- 
dent; L. F. Stack- 
er, Green Bay, 
secretary; and 
A. M. Bleyer 
of Oshkosh, 
treasurer. 

E. G. Schultz 
of Fond du Lac is 
the newly elected 
member of the 
Executive Com- 
mittee, in addi- 
tion to Miss Lu- 
cile Osborn, out-going president, who auto- 
matically becomes a member of the Executive 
Committee. Executive Committee members who 
retain their positions on the board are H. H. 
Helble of Appleton and N. P. Nelson, Oshkosh. 





Hugh H. Bonar 





900 TEACHERS HIRED 
FOR FEDERAL PROJECTS 


Hambrecht and Gunn Direct Work 
in State 


AS 900 teachers in 114 municipalities 
of the state have been given work in the 
federal program for work relief in education, 
according to George P. Hambrecht, state direc- 
tor of vocational education. The payroll on 
teacher projects totals about $17,000 per week. 

The program under the direction of Mr. 
Hambrecht and E. E. Gunn Jr. is listed under 
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Liebenberg and Smith Re-Elected 


4 P. MANN, superintendent of schools at 
- Evansville, was elected president of the 
Southern Wisconsin Teachers association for 
the ensuing year, 
at the recent con- 
vention of the as- 
sociation at Mad- 
ison. Mr. Mann 
succeeds Leo P. 
Schleck, principal 
of Emerson 
school, Madison. 

Other officers 
elected at the 
Madison meeting 
are C. H. Door, 
principal of Mil- 
ton Union high 
school, first vice- 
president; Mrs. 
Iva N. Bock, Jef- 
ferson county su- 
perintendent, second vice-president; R. L. Lieb- 
enberg, assistant principal of Madison Central 
High school, secretary; and Ray S. Smith, su- 
perintendent of schools at Jefferson, treasurer. 

A. J. Henkel, Portage city superintendent, 
was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee for a three year term. 

Sectional group chairmen and aides for the 
coming year were named, as follows: 














J. P. Mann 


Geography—Prof. Warren Fischer, Whitewater 
Teachers’ college, chairman; Helen E. Davis, East 
Side high school, secretary. 

Commerce—Ernest Johr, Deerfield, chairman. 

Latin—Prof. A. D. Winspear, university, chair- 
man; Miss Nellie Halfhead, Brodhead, secretary. 

Mathematics—Floyd E. Ferrill, East Senior high 
school, chairman; Henry C. Weinlick, Baraboo, vice- 
president; Genevieve Williams, Lake Mills, secretary. 

Special Education—Mrs. Mary Calvert, 1510 


Chandler St., chairman. 
(Continued on next page) 


the headings of general adult education, voca- 
tional education, and literacy classes. Programs 
in vocational education are divided into agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trade and industry. 
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Superintendents and Secondary School Principals— 


Supt. R. O. Klaus, Edgerton, chairman; Supt. 
M. Pfisterer, Brodhead, secretary. 
Visual and Radio—Harvey Jones, Lakewood 


schools, Madison, chairman. 

Kindergarten and Primary—Miss Leila Stevens, 
Madison, chairman. 

Science—Fred Schuler, West High school, chair- 
man. 

Rural—Ella J. Jacobson, Milton Jct., chairman. 

Speech—Mrs. H. K. Maskerville, Madison Voca- 
tional school, chairman. 

Agriculture—Dave B. Williams, Baraboo, chair- 
man. 

History and Social Science—Ethel Davy, East High 
school, chairman. 

Physical Education—Patrick Dawson, Janesville; 
chairman; Ray Mirick, Stoughton, secretary. 

Intermediate—Helen Simon, Lake Mills, chairman. 

Modern Language—Pearl Quam, Platteville, chair- 
man; Regina Hein, Central High school, secretary. 

Industrial Arts—Fred Henning, Janesville High 
school, chairman. 

Junior High School—Mattie McMillan, Baraboo 
Junior high, chairman; Jessie Dietrich, East Junior 
high, secretary. 





NORTHWEST WISCONSIN 
SCHOOLMASTERS MEET 


Tillie Sylfest Succeeds C. L. Hill 
as President 


HE Northwestern Schoolmasters Club met 

at Eau Claire for an afternoon and evening 
session on February 16. The afternoon session 
opened with a program of singing by the 
A Capella Choir of Eau Claire State Teachers 
college, under the able direction of Miss Clara 
Mae Ward. The principal address was given 
by O. H. Plenzke, who spoke on the problems 
of financing public education. C. J. Brewer of 
the State Teachers college urged the members 
of the club to take an active part in promoting 
the membership drive of the W. T. A. and in 
organizing local units in each county. 

At the business meeting the following officers 
were elected: County Supt. Tillie Sylfest of 
Trempealeau County, president; Principal 
W. K. Doonan of Owen, vice president; and 
County Supt. Autie G. Sanford of Rusk County, 
re-elected as secretary-treasurer. The retiring 
officers are C. L. Hill of Alma, president; and 
Miss Ruth Dougherty of Eau Claire, vice 
president. 

In the evening a banquet was given the club 
by the Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. The 
address of the evening was given by Bishop 
Frank Wilson of Eau Claire, who spoke on the 
subject, “What Is an Educated Person?” 
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WEEKLY BROADCASTS 
BY MADISON SCHOOLS 


Many Vital Questions to be Discussed 
Before Close of School 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made con- 

cerning the broadcasts being sponsored by 
the Madison Board of Education, and presented 
over station WIBA each Thursday evening 
from 7:00 to 7:15. The programs have been 
prepared under the direction of Supt. R. W. 
Bardwell and Leo P. Schleck, director of Radio 
Education. The broadcasts are as follows: 


Our Schools Radio Series 


Sponsored by Board of Education 
adison, Wisconsin 
1934 
WIBA Station—Thursday Evenings—7:00-7:15 p. m. 


Mar.15. Some Vital Aspects of School Govern- 
ment—E. B. Skinner, Professor of 
Mathematics, University of Wisconsin, 
Former President of Madison Board of 
Education, Madison, Wisconsin 

.22. Commercial Work in the Modern High 
School—Mabel George, Head of Com- 
mercial Department, East High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

29. Financing Education—Charles E. Limp, 

Statistician, Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison, Wisconsin 
. Hearsay and Facts About Education—John 
Butler, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, Madison, Wisconsin 
Why Vocational Education?—George Ham- 
brecht, Director of State Board of Vo- 
cational Education, Madison, Wisconsin 
Education During a Depression—Harold 
Groves, Professor of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin , 
The Amateur Reader—Edgar Doudna, Sec- 
retary, Board of Regents of Normal 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 
May 3. Building on Home Foundations — Mts. 
Alice Rood, Principal of Randall 
School, Madison, Wisconsin 

10. Education and the New Deal—Frank Holt, 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

17. The Relation of Class Size as it Affects 
the Individual—C. J. Anderson, Dean 
of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

24. The Work of the Libraries During the De- 
pression—Margaret J. Moss, School Li- 
brarian, Emerson School, Madison, Wis- 
consin 

31. English for Citizenship and Democracy— 

Robert C. Pooley, Assistant Professor 
of English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

June 7. A Parent's Attitude Towards the Schools— 

Mrs. Hugo Stoll, President of Madison 
Parent-Teacher Council, Madison, Wis- 
consin 


Mar. 


A) 


Apr. 


Apr. 12. 


Apr. 19. 


Apr. 26. 


May 


May 


May 


May 
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ACTIVITY-UNITS, BASED ON 


Projects for All Grades Prepared 








| MMEDIATELY after the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation for Wisconsin was published a year 
ago the teachers of western Wisconsin set about 
to make a practical application of the philoso- 
phy, as expressed in the 1932 report of the 
Teacher Training Council of the Wisconsin 
Teachers Association. 

Educational leaders of La Crosse State Teach- 
ers College and the Western Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association have sought to apply the prin- 
ciples of the philosophy in actual class-room 
situations. Carefully planned programs have 
been initiated, and now the leaders announce 
a series of Activity-Units, based on the Philos- 
ophy of Education. 

The material presented in the Activity-Units 
has been developed in the public schools of 
western Wisconsin, by classroom teachers work- 
ing under typical field conditions. Though the 
material is very complete and helpful several 
conditioning factors, such as scanty library fa- 
cilities, classroom schedules, pupil enrollments, 
etc., influenced the planning and developing of 
the Units. 

Sixteen separate units have been developed, 
to cover teaching situations in the elementary 
grades and high school. The units cover such 
projects as The Toy Shop, The Flower Shop, 
and The Spirit of Christmas, all for kinder- 
garten and first grade; A Library Project for 
grade 2; Transportation and Communication 
for grades 3 and 4; An Indian Project and A 
Comparative Life of American and Japanese 
Children, for intermediate grades; and many 
other like projects for the upper grades and 
high school. 

The prices for all of these units are ex- 
tremely moderate. We heartily recommend them 
for your consideration. For lists of units and 
prices, write Clayton A. Whitney, at La Crosse 
State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








PHIL. OF ED., AVAILABLE 





MILW. WOMEN SPONSOR 
STATE NATURE CONTEST 


Exhibit Designed to Create Respect for 
Out-of-Doors 


HE annual birdhouse exhibit, essay and 

poster contest under the auspices of the 
Milwaukee County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will again be presented in the Milwaukee 
Public Library, April 7 to April 14. The Fed- 
eration is desirous of helping teachers in Mil- 
waukee County in stimulating and motivating 
activity which may carry over into right adult 
attitude toward birds, flowers and the great 
out-of-doors. A second purpose is to stimulate 
genuine public interest in conservation by means 
of a public exhibit. The contest is open to all 
public and parochial school pupils between the 
ages of nine and sixteen. Those interested in 
the project may write Mrs. A. F. Toepfer, 3747 
N. 8th Street, Milwaukee. 


The conservation division of the Federation 
includes several timely and important projects 
which should interest citizens of our state. One 
is a declaration of war on ragweed which is 
the greatest irritant to hayfever sufferers. It is 
claimed that summer tourists who used to fre- 
quent Wisconsin for relief are beginning to find 
every section of the state infested with this 
noxious weed. The Federation also condemns 
the waste of Christmas trees during the holiday 
season. They state that 60,000 unsold trees in 
the city of Milwaukee alone were carried to 
the dump heaps, and ask that teachers help in 
a campaign early next fall to promote buying 
only those trees bearing red tags which show 
that they were cut under the supervision of fed- 
eral or state authorities. 





AMERICAN LEGION BACKS 


Legion Again Demonstrates Interest in 
Education 


S ANOTHER indication of their vital in- 
terest in education, John J. Burkhard, De- 
partment Commander, and G. H. Stordock, 
Department Adjutant, sent a copy of the Wis- 
consin Reconstructive Program to all Legion 
Posts. The National Americanism Commission, 





WIS. SCHOOL PROGRAM 


speaking through its organ, ‘The Huddle,” 
again urges the formation of Post Committees 
on Education. The Legion is concerned about 
the serious condition of the schools. Local 
school authorities and teacher groups should get 
in touch with these Post committees. 

The American Legion is also active in back- 
ing the national program of education, designed 
to save the schools of the nation. 
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SCHOOL CRISIS SUBJECT 
OF NATIONAL MEETING 


Mrs. Roosevelt Calls Friends of Nation’s 
Schools to Ohio Conference 


A NATIONAL crisis in the public school 
system of the nation, described as threaten- 
ing the educational opportunities of 3,500,000 
children, will bring leaders of education headed 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt into a momen- 
tous conference at Columbus, Ohio, on April 5. 

The addresses will be sponsored by Ohio 
State university, but officials state that they are 
merely providing a setting for the conference. 
The meetings will take the formal name of “A 
Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis in Educa- 
tion.” 

President Glenn Frank of the University of 
Wisconsin will be one of the main speakers at 
the conference. Other national figures who will 
participate in the program are Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, and Gov. Paul V. McNutt of Indiana. 





ILLITERACY FIGURES FOR 
YEAR 1930 ARE RELEASED 


Plymouth, Antigo, Shorewood, Wauwa- 
tosa and Eau Claire Head Groups 


IGURES based on the federal census, re- 

viewed at a recent statewide conference on 
illiteracy at Madison, revealed that among cities 
of Wisconsin with populations between 2,500 
and 8,000, Plymouth, in Sheboygan county, had 
the fewest illiterates. With only four of its 
residents unable to read and write, that city of 
3,382 population had the extremely low illit- 
eracy rate of one-tenth of one per cent. 

In the state at large the illiteracy was low- 
ered in the decade 1920-1930 from 2.4 pet 
cent to 1.9 per cent. 

Other cities in Plymouth’s population class 
which offer low illiteracy figures are Jefferson 
and Ladysmith, both of which have but one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of illiteracy, and Baraboo, 
Wau paca, Oconomowoc, and Sheboygan Falls, 
each having two-tenths of 1 per cent. 





Rates for Other Cities 


The remaining cities in this population class and 
their percentages are: Columbus, .3 per cent; Reeds- 
burg, .9 per cent; Viroqua, .3 per cent; Whitewater, 
.2 per cent; Tomahawk, .4 per cent; Hudson, .4 per 
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cent; Whitefish Bay, .2 per cent; Burlington, .3 per 


cent; Delavan, .4 per cent; Sparta, .3 per cent; West 
Milwaukee, 4 per cent; Edgerton, .6 per cent; 
Stoughton, A per cent; Monroe, .3 per cent; 
Mayville, .9 per cent; Hartford, .6 per cent; 
Platteville, .6 per cent; Portage, .4 per cent; 
Ripon, .7 per cent; Park Falls, 9 fer cent; 


Clintonville, 8 per cent; Richland Center, 8 per 
cent; Fort Atkinson, .5 per cent; Lake Geneva, 1.3 
per cent; Port Washington, 1.1 per cent; Rice Lake, 
1.1 per cent; New London, 1.2 per cent; Menomo- 
nie, 1.2 per cent; Shawano, 1.6 per cent; Chippewa 
Falls, .7 per cent; Waupun, 1.2 per cent; Kaukauna, 
1.1 per cent; Prairie du Chien, two per cent; Stur- 
geon Bay, 1.6 per cent; Berlin, 2.2 per cent; De 
Pere, 1.6 per cent; Tomah, 3 per cent; West Bend, 
2.2 per cent; Oconto, 3 per cent; and Hurley, 5.8 
per cent. 


Intermediate Cities Listed 


In the group between 8,000 and 10,000, Antigo, 
with a rate of three-tenths of one per cent, showed 
the fewest illiterates. Runners-up in this group of 
cities are Neenah, having four-tenths per cent of 
illiterates; and Menasha, with seven-tenths per cent. 

Others in the 8,000 to 10,000 group are: Wis- 
consin Rapids, 8 per cent; Merrill, .9 per cent; 
Rhinelander, 1.9 per cent; Beaver Dam, 2.6 per cent; 
and Marshfield, 2.2 per cent. 

Shorewood, Wauwatosa, and Eau Claire \ead the 
large cities of populations from 10,000 upward, in 
the relative absence of illiteracy. All three have the 
low figure of three-tenths per cent. 

Remaining illiteracy figures in this group are: La 
Crosse, .5 per cent; Madison, .5 per cent; Apple- 
ton, .£8 per cent; Janesville, .9 per cent; Two Riv- 
ers, 1 per cent; Waukesha, 1 per cent; Cudahy, 1.8 
per cent; Beloit, .9 per cent; Watertown, 2.3 per 
cent; Ashland, 2.4 per cent; South Milwaukee, 
2.4 per cent; Manitowoc, 1.2 per cent; Marinette, 
2.2 per cent; Fond du Lac, 1.2 per cent; 
Stevens Point, 2.5 per cent; Wausau, 1.8 per 
cent; Oshkosh, 1.1 per cent; Green Bay, 1.4 per 
cent; Sheboygan, 1.4 per cent; Superior, 1.7 per 
cent; West Allis, 1.8 per cent; Kenosha, 3.2 per 
cent; and Milwaukee, 1.7 per cent. 





PLAN CONSOLIDATION 
OF MICH. RURAL SCHOOLS 


Plan Would Lighten Tax Burden and 
Afford Better Educational 
Opportunities 


ONSOLIDATION of school districts as a 
means of lightening the tax burden in 
sparsely settled counties is being advocated in 
Michigan, and plans are being made to recom- 
mend legislative action in the matter. One plan 
being strongly advocated is that of the county 
school system, with the election of a county 
board of education and the appointment by the 
board of a county superintendent or commis- 
sioner. The proponents of the bill advocate the 
retention of the present township and city school 
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boards, with restrictions requiring them to work 
in co-operation with the county school system. 
In previous sessions of the Michigan legisla- 
ture bills have*been presented proposing the 
county school system. They have uniformly 
been defeated, largely because of the opposi- 
tion of local school boards, it is claimed. 
Farsighted educators in Wisconsin have been 
advocating rural school consolidations in this 
state for years, but to date local interests have 
managed to defeat any proposal of this kind. 





MAY COMBINE SCHOOLS 
IN MILWAUKEE COUNTY 


Committees Appointed to Make 
Complete Study of Facts 


A MOVEMENT has been started to give 
consideration to a plan to consolidate the 
entire school system of Milwaukee county. 
E. T. Griffin, county superintendent of schools 
was recently authorized to name committees to 
consider the plan from a financial point of view 
as well as the educational service aspects of the 
problem. 

The financial committee consists of J. C. 
Bettinger, South Milwaukee, chairman ; Lucia R. 
Briggs, president of Milwaukee-Downer col- 
lege; and Charles Ploetz, town of Greenfield. 
Member of the committee assigned the task of 
judging the fsa on the basis of the educational 
services rendered are: Francis Rosecrance, who 
represents the Milwaukee school system; R. J. 
Brandsmark, Cudahy; and Walter Kirchoff, 
town of Greenfield. 





E. C. MELAND HONORED 
BY SCHOOL AND VILLAGE 


Celebration Marks 39th Year as Head 
of De Forest Schools 


J ANUARY 30 marked the birthday of Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, and the entire nation paused 
to honor him. In De Forest the day had an 
added significance, for it also marked the birth- 
day of E. C. Meland, principal of the De Forest 
High school for the past thirty-nine years. 
Thirty-nine years as an administrative officer is 
a commendable achievement in itself, but when 
all of the thirty-nine years were spent as head 
of a single school system, they inion to make 
a strong bid for some sort of a record. 
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During his long term of service Mr. Meland 
has witnessed many changes in the school sys- 
tem in and around De Forest. Prior to the time 
when he became principal at De Forest he 
helped organize the Deerfield High school, and 
he has supervised the construction of two high 
school buildings as head of the De Forest 
schools. 

Mr. Meland’s interests reach beyond the con- 
fines of the classroom. He is a leader in all 
worthwhile community activities, and evidences 
a great deal of interest in the affairs of state, 
though his outside activities never obscure his 
primary interest in his school. At one time he 
was elected to the state legislature, but resigned 
in order to devote himself to the educational 
affairs of his community. 

The De Forest High school helped Mr. Me- 
land celebrate his last birthday, at which time 
the following poem, written by Izola Becker of 
the De Forest faculty, was read: 


The Monument of a Life 
To Mr. Meland on His Birthday 


He built himself a monument 
Upon a terraced hill, 

But not a lifeless thing of stone 
That stands there cold and still. 


Its bricks are his unfaltering aim, 
Cemented with faith and hope; 

Its cornerstone education— 
Light for those who grope. 


It breathes, because he gave it life— 
A life with a deathless goal; 

The students he teaches are its heart, 
He is himself its soul. 


He has sent out generations 
From this living monument, 

And to whatever field they go, 
A part of him is sent. 


He built an eternal memory, 
He needs no recording pen: 
He has built a lasting monument 


In the living hearts of men. 
—Izola Becker 





SUPERIOR STUDENTS AID 
LOCAL CWA IN SURVEY 


Class Project Good Training in 
Citizenship 


ro students of the sociology classes taught 

by Merwyn Steffins, at nt a Central 
High school, recently participated in an interest- 
ing and instructive class project as a part of 
the work being done by local leaders in allocat- 
ing federal work among the city’s unemployed. 
Mr. Val T. Hoehne, Colonel of the Manpower 
Division of Douglas County Recovery council 











under the N. R. A. wished to have an accurate 
list of the city’s unemployed workers, so he 
called upon Mr. Steffins and his pupils for 
assistance. 

Two weeks were set aside for the actual cen- 
sus taking. Over one hundred students went 
out in pairs during their class periods to collect 
the data. After the first day the work went 
quickly, and in many cases the students were 
so interested in the work that they devoted after 
school hours to the task. 

After completing the census the students 
compared their experiences and wrote some 
conclusions on the result of their observations. 
It was apparent that the time and effort spent 
upon the project were not wasted. 





T. J. JONES, WEST ALLIS 
SUPERINTENDENT, DIES 


Veteran Schoolman Served West Allis 
Schools for 27 Years 


T J. JONES, 68, superintendent of West Al- 
. lis schools for the past 27 years, died at 
his home in West Allis, on February 4, after an 
illness of several months. 

Superintendent Jones was a native of North 
Wales, but as a child moved to the United 
States with his parents. His father, a Presby- 
terian minister, received a call at Dodgeville, 
Wisconsin, and it was there that T. J. Jones 
finished his elementary and high school train- 
ing. He later graduated from Platteville State 
Teachers college, the University of Wisconsin, 
and did graduate work at Harvard. 


His teaching career began at Dodgeville, and 
he later became oe principal at Linden, 
county superintendent of Iowa county, super- 
vising principal at Port Washington, and for 
seven years prior to 1907 he was superintendent 
of schools at Elkhorn. In 1907 he was offered 
the superintendency at West Allis, which posi- 
tion he held until the time of his death. 

When Mr. Jones began his duties as head of 
the West Allis school system there were three 
small school buildings and 15 teachers; when 
he died the system he headed had grown to 11 
buildings and nearly 300 teachers. About five 
years ago he established an orthopedic school 
for crippled children. 

Besides being a member of several clubs and 
lodges Mr. Jones was a member of the 
W. T. A., the Wisconsin Superintendents asso- 
ciation, the Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., and a life member of the N. E. A. 








“TOM” CALLAN, WELL 
KNOWN TEACHER, DIES 


Milwaukee Educator Headed Principals’ 
Association at Time of Death 


HOMAS F. CALLAN, 49, Milwaukee edu- 

cator and president of the Milwaukee Prin- 

cipals’ association, died February 2, at a Mil- 
waukee hospital, after a week’s illness. 

Mr. Callan was principal of the Center 
Street school for eight years, and had been as- 
sociated with Milwaukee county schools as a 
teacher and principal since 1905. 

After teaching in Cudahy for several years, 
following his graduation from Marquette uni- 
versity in 1905, Mr. Callan served as principal 
of the Humboldt Park school for 11 years a 
fore that district was annexed to the city. In 
1925 he was transferred to the Mound Street 
school, and the following year was named e. 
cipal of the school, which position he held at 
the time of his death. 

In a tribute to the teaching qualities of 
Thomas Callan, Milton C. Potter, superintend- 
ent of the Milwaukee schools said: ““No man 
in Milwaukee was more universally admired 
and respected. Above all, as a professional man 
serving in the capacity of a principal in a large 
school system, he had that quality without 
which no school system worthy of the name 
can successfully function . . . that was loyalty. 
He was loyal to the nth degree—loyal to his 
children, to his classroom colleagues, to his 
fellow principals, and to the administration of 
which he was a valued counsellor. No task ever 
set for him was too much; he attacked it with a 
willingness and enthusiasm that brought re- 
sults.” 


SUPERIOR TO REQUIRE 
B. A. DEGREE AFTER 1936 


Action to Go Into Effect January 1, 1936 





Y ACTION of the Board of Education of 

Superior at its February meeting, a bach- 
elor’s degree will be the minimum educational 
requisite of a candidate for any teaching posi- 
tion in the Superior schools after January 1, 
1936. This action was taken in conformity 
with the Wisconsin Educational program re- 
cently adopted by the Department of Public 
Instruction and organizations interested in the 
schools of Wisconsin. 
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150 BADGERS ATTEND 
CLEVELAND MEETING 


Spirit of Meeting Better Than in 1933 


B Beeson by train, bus and auto, about 
150 Badger school people attended the De- 
partment of Superintendence and other meet- 
ings at Cleveland. 

The quality of the general program was av- 
erage, at best. Several general sessions were 
marred by the non- + 5 meg of speakers and 
shifting speakers. Afternoon sessions were very 
good and exceptionally lively when leaders of 
opposing views or schools ‘mixed it u 

There were round-tables and panels galore 
on the subject of revenue and taxation. It can 
no longer be said that the profession is inno- 
cently academic if one may judge by the topics 
appearing on the programs. 

The spirit of the convention was in marked 
contrast to that of a year ago. At Minneapolis 
there was an undercurrent of fear, a nervous 
dread of impending disaster. While conditions 
are no better to-day, the morale of the con- 
vention crowd had improved. There seemed to 

(Continued on page 330) 





Recreate on CLEMONS Friendly Tour to 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake, Royal Gorge, Pikes 
Peak, Seven Falls, Cave of the Winds, Col- 
orado Springs, Denver—June 30 to July 12. 
Exceptional Rates—Lowest in History 
HOWARD H. CLEMONS, 30 E. 151 St., Harvey, Illinois 


Note: Mr. Clemons was formerly associated with Platteville 
State Teachers College. 











Teacher Wanted 


—one with successful eee experience to 
interview students, teachers, librarians, club- 
women, etc. Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 








FRENCH scnoot 


Residential Summer School (co-educa- 
tional) in the heart of French Canada. 
Old Country French staff. Only French 
spoken. Elementary, Intermediate, Ad- 
vanced. Certificate or College Credit. 
French entertainments, sight-seeing, 
sports, etc. 
ye $150, Board and Tuition. June 27- 
August 1 


. Write for circular to Secretary, 
Residential French Summer School. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


MONTREAL, CANADA 











THE CORNER STONE 
OF MAN'S 
FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE 








BRUCE BARTON 


Volunteers 
to tell 


Teachers 


“Guaranteed Security for life is possible 
for every teacher thru Life Insurance 
and Annuities,” says Bruce Barton. 


“The one Financial Institution that has 
proved itself practically depression 
proof, paying back to its owners in cash 
and income during the past five years 
over 12 Billion Dollars.” 


Your Life Insurance or Annuity contract 
is your most valuable property today. 


Annuities, guaranteeing you life income, 
may be purchased for small monthly 
payments, 


Insurance with Income features, guar- 
anteeing protection for your family and 
income for you in old age, may be pur- 
chased in the same way. 


Bruce Barton tells you how. Get your 
free copy of his booklet from your In- 
surance Advisor or write to any well 
established Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company. They will send you a 
copy free. Do it today. 


THE LIFE UNDERWRITER 
ASSOCIATIONS OF 
WISCONSIN 
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CLEVELAND ... 
(Continued from page 329) 

be a feeling that we were on the way out, that 
a reconstructive program is in motion,—hence, 
more cheer, more i One significant fact 
brought out very clearly is that many state asso- 
ciations are asserting active leadership in focus- 
ing public attention upon school problems. 

The N. E. A. radio broadcasts were sent out 
daily from Cleveland. On Sunday evening Ed- 
gar G. Doudna spoke. 





SCHOOL BOARDS-SUPTS. 
TO MEET APRIL 20-21 


Reconstructive Program for Wisconsin 
to Be Discussed 


HE annual conventions of the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards. and City Su- 
perintendents’ Association will be held at Ho- 
tel Pfister, Milwaukee, April 20 and 21. 
Messrs. W. A. Taege of Wausau and L. R. 
Creutz of Janesville are presidents, respectively, 
of the organizations. Besides other timely topics 
the Reconstructive Program for Wisconsin will 
receive full consideration at a joint session. 
The officers of the associations hope that there 
will be a large attendance. If the educational 
program is to materialize our boards and super- 
intendents must necessarily combine forces in 
support of it. 
Officers for the coming year will be elected 
by both groups. 





FINE WORK DONE BY 
ENROLLING OFFICERS 


100%ers Since December 8 Listed 


Bier persistent effort of enrolling officers dur- 

ing the year commands our admiration. We 
know that getting complete professional affilia- 
tion is a hard job and we acknowledge the fine 
spirit which spurred them on to attain their 
goals. The following 100%er’s have come in 
since December 8th: Counties: Burnett, Mari- 
nette and Oneida. Cities and Villages: Hum- 
bird, Moquah, Port Wing and Winter. Others: 
Butternut H. S., Butternut State Graded Sch., 
Cable Grades, and Town of Tripp (Bayfield 
Co.) and Jackson County. 


BAYFIELD CO. LOCAL 
REPORTS ITS ACTIVITIES 


Kimball and Nelson Lead in Drive 
for Members 


Eke Bayfield County Local of the W. T. A. 
is one of the most active units in the state, 
and the fact that the local operates nearly 300 
miles from the Madison “base” makes their 
work even more noteworthy. 

Frances Gidlof, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bayfield local reports that an active member- 
ship drive has taken place this year, under the 
leadership of Harry M. Nelson, principal of 
the Ondossagon school and president of the 
Bayfield County Unit of the W. T. A., and 
V. E. Kimball, Superintendent of Schools at 
Washburn. As a result of this active drive in 
acquainting the teachers of the county with the 
work of the W. T. A. officers hope that the 
entire county will join with the association be- 
fore the close of the school year. 

The following resolution was presented by 
County Superintendent Lois G. Nemec, passed, 
and sent to Senators Duffy and La Follette and 
Congressman Peavey: 

“Be it resolved that the Bayfield County Unit of 
the W. T. A. go on record as endorsing the pro- 
gram for federal appropriation of funds to be 
apportioned to the several states for public edu- 
cation. 

“Be it further resolved that this association go 
on record asking you to vote for the measure out- 
lined in the above resolution.” 





GEORGE RAY HONORED 
AT CLEVELAND MEETING 


Former Schoolman Elected President 
OLN. Aca, A. 


Pipeows RAY, former superintendent of 
schools at Beaver Dam, and now owner 
and manager of the Parker Teacher Agency, 
was recently elected president of the National 
Association of Teacher Agencies, when that or- 
ganization met at Cleveland in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A. 

W. N. Parker, former owner and publisher 
of the WIscONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
and founder of the Parker Teacher agency was 
one of the organizers of the National Associa- 
tion of Teacher Agencies, an organization de- 
signed to maintain high ethical standards in 
the field of teacher placement. 
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Eightv-Fourth Annual Statement 


Aetna Life Insurance Company 


December 31, 1933 


ASSETS 
Cash on hand and in banks 
Real estate (including Home Office build- 
ing) 29,984,107.29 
Mortgage Loans 67,407,476.37 
Loans on collateral 145,000.00 
*Bonds and stocks 226,006,359.71 
Loans secured by policies of this Company 77,228,562.46 
Premiums in course of collection and de- 
ferred premiums 
Interest due and accrued 
Other assets 


$ 20,088,290.62 


17,571,294.60 
10,278,126.62 
63,849.31 
Total admitted assets $448,773,066.98 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve under policy contracts 
Premium reserve, Accident and Liability 
Department 
Reserve for claims awaiting proof and not 


$364,929,872.55 


9,346,492.11 


11,213,293.42 
Reserve for liability and workmen’s com- 
pensation claims 
Reserve for dividend payable to policy- 
holders 
Premiums paid in advance and other lia- 
bilities to policyholders 


16,719,737.00 
6,938,704.42 


2,661,348.24 





Total Liability under policy contracts__-__$411,809,447.74 
Reserve for taxes not yet due 2,294,782.84 
Miscellaneous liabilities 4,237,131.42 
Contingency reserve 6,400,000.00 





Total liabilities 

Surplus to policyholders: 
Capital $15,000,000.00 
Surplus 9,031,704.98 


$424,741,362.00 


24,031,704.98 








$448,773,066.98 


*Bonds in good standing are valued upon the amortized basis, and 
bonds not amortized and stocks within the value adopted by the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. Shares of the 
affiliated companies owned are included at prices within their own 
book value, 


ALBERT E. MIELENZ, General Agent 
Aktna Life Insurance Company 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Building 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Spring Flora of Wisconsin 

Norman C. Fassett. Published by the Botany De- 

partment of the University of Wisconsin. Price 

$1.00, postpaid 

NLY the expert can hope to recognize at sight 

every wild flower he sees, but in this volume 

identification by the tyro has been made as easy as 
possible. Botanical manuals have had in the past two 
faults: either they were so incomplete as to be of 
little use, or they were so technical in their phrase- 
ology as to be beyond the comprehension of anybody 
but a profound student of botany. In the Spring 
Flora simplicity has been achieved by limiting it to 
the plants of Wisconsin which flower before June 15. 
(Although there is enough similarity of flora in Min- 
nesota and Michigan to make the book of practical 
value in those states, and in northern Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan it should be useful until the first 
of July.) The general form is much as in the more 
technical manuals; there are keys for the identifica- 
tion of plants, several hundred are described and il- 
lustrated, and their habitats and areas of occurrence 
listed. But in the keys, only such characters as can 
be easily seen by the untrained eye are stressed. And 
in the descriptions the user will find, instead of such 
unfamiliar terms as “pubescent,” ‘‘scabrous,” ‘“mu- 
cronate,” ‘‘glaucous,” or “orbicular,’ easily under- 
stood words like “hairy,” ‘roughened,’ ‘abruptly 
pointed,” “whitened,” or “roundish.” Several years’ 
use with elementary students at the University of 
Wisconsin, and in spring flora classes: at the Mil- 
waukee Public Museum, have proved that the stu- 
dent can with very little effort learn to identify any 
plant found during the second semester. The more 
than 400 drawings are designed to show just those 
plant parts which are most significant, or are most 
difficult to visualize from a verbal description, and 
make this one of the most completely illustrated 
floras ever published in America. 


Wisconsin Report on English Usage as 
a Teaching Problem 


EMBERS of the Wisconsin English Teachers 

Association have made an intensive study of 
their subject in its relation to the classroom, and the 
results of that study are embodied in a 63 page re- 
port, recently published. 

The work of the committee does not concern itself 
primarily with errors which occur and re-occur in 
English classes. Regarding the elimination of errors as 
a minor phase of language training, the committee 
has attempted to reduce mere correctness to a mini- 
mum and consequently to leave time free for a sig- 
nificant language program of wide reading and cre- 
ative composition, oral and written. In developing a 
usage program for schools, the committee accepted 
cultivated, colloquial English as the group standard 
for both the speech and writing of pupils and recog- 


nized the long established theory that the language 
habits of educated people constitute the only basis 
for correctness in language. 

The committee report is divided into two parts, 
consisting of five chapters and an excellent bibliog- 
raphy. Chapters one and two are given over to a dis- 
cussion of the theory of English usages and levels of 
usage. The remaining three chapters treat the sub- 
ject of usage as it presents itself on each of the three 
school levels: elementary, junior high school, and 
senior high school. 

All English teachers will find this report of dis- 
tinct help in their teaching. We heartily recommend 
its purchase by all teachers who have to struggle 
against such quaint expressions as ‘didn’t have noth- 
ing’, “leave him go” and “would of seen’. Books 
may be ordered from Mr. George Teter, Milwaukee 
State Teachers college. The price of a single copy is 
50¢, and 40¢ each in lots of five or more. 


Professional Texts 


Modern European Educators 
Adolph E. Meyer, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. Price $2.50 
A ha. January issue of the JoURNAL contained a re- 
view of Molders of the American Mind wherein 
the author, Norman Woelfel, discussed the philoso- 
phies and contributions of such American educators 
as Dewey, Bagley, Judd, Rugg and others. In this 
book the author goes beyond the confines of this 
country, and in discussing educators of other coun- 
tries managed to give the reader quite a complete 
description of educational systems and philosophies 
in foreign lands. 

Dr. Meyer does not attempt to write “the last 
word” on the subject . . . he frankly has limited 
himself to educators who have written nothing in 
English, and has eliminated many names which one 
might logically expect in a book of this kind. But 
as he explains in his preface, the omission of many 
familiar names is due to the fact that their contribu- 
tions to education have been of a special instead of a 
general nature. ; 

Progressive educators will be pleased with the se- 
lection of men discussed: such men as Ligthart, De- 
croly, Roger Cousinet, Berthold Otto and many others. 
As the author brings out in his text the many men 
discussed in the book differ greatly as to their phi- 
losophies, aims and methods, yet to the last man they 
agree on the principle that the school should give 
the child a chance to develop in his own way as 
soon as possible. They do not approve of fitting a 
child into an average mold . . . they rather insist 
on allowing the child to grow according to his par- 
ticular talents and desires. 

The book is relatively small (238 pp.) but full of 
interesting facts which all progressive educators 
should know. 
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Wisconsin Scenic and Historic Trails 
Charles L. Emerson, Straus Printing Co., Madi- 
son. Price 50¢. 
[ERE is a book which should be in every school 
library, as well as in the door pocket of every 
car driven by a Wisconsin teacher. The author has 
used every conceivable source of information in com- 
piling his facts: recent county histories, records of 
the Wisconsin Historical society, the Wisconsin Ge- 
ological and Natural History Survey and other like 
sources of reliable information. 

The material is arranged in a convenient and novel 
manner. The motorist or student may select any one 
of the twenty-seven trails projected across the state, 
and by using the guide book follow (actually or in 
the mind’s eye) the trail to the very end, fully in- 
formed as to its points of curious, geological, indus- 
trial and historical interest. 

Charles E. Brown, director of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Museum, Madison, has written the preface, and 
highly recommends the book. Knowing Mr. Brown's 
vast store of knowledge concerning the history of this 
state one has a right to rely upon his judgment, and 
anyone who possesses the handy little guide will, we 
feel sure, agree with Mr. Brown in his: enthusiastic 
endorsement of the work. 


In addition to the trails the Guide contains a 
great deal of interesting information concerning the 
history and industrial progress of the state. A splen- 
did map is included with the Guide. 

We recommend the booklet to all who are inter- 
ested in traveling throughout the state, as well as 
those teachers who desire to acquaint their students 
with the most important features of their home state. 








DAILY LIFE 
LANGUAGE 


Now 
Ready 


LYMAN and JOHNSON 
Daily-Life 
Language Series 


An important new series providing a 
complete cumulative program in lan- 
guage study for grades two through 
eight. Send for circular 607. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

















The All-Year Authority on 
Where to Go and What to See o 
Among 700 Wisconsin Communi- 
ties and All the State Parks 


WISCONSIN 
SCENIC and HISTORIC 


TRAILS 


A Travel Guide 
Library Reference 
Educational Possession 


Complete with Rand McNally Trails Map 
* 


Little Known Places Off the Beaten 
Path —Scenic Places — Historic Spots 
—Interesting Characters — Kunting 
and Fishing Guide —Golf. 


Scenic and Historic Trails provides complete and reli- 
able information concerning the nature and loca- 
tion of Wisconsin’s natural and historic points 
of interest. 


CHARLES E. BROWN, Director, Wisconsin His- 
torical Museum, Says: ‘This Wisconsin guide book 
will prove valuable and useful not only to motor- 
ists and visitors from other states and countries, but 
also to citizens who wish to be well informed about 
their own commonwealth.” 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY BULLETIN = “Unique 
among Wisconsin publications and well worth hav- 


ing for reference in the library." (Number 4872 
on the Wisconsin Library List. 


th 
Mail Coupon to 
Straus Printing Company 


214 East Washington Ave., 
Madison, Wisconsin 


or 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


' 
Mail this Coupon Today — for Wisconsin | 
Scenic and Historic Trails — Price 50¢ per 1 
copy—less 10% Discount if this coupon ac- ! 
companies order. - 
' 
1 
1 
1 
\ 
1 
r 


Please send -.......- copies of Wisconsin 
Scenic and Historic Trails. Enclosed find 


Bin acaitcion in stamps or money order. 


MARCH, NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-FOUR 
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b iseom project can take on the clear 
brilliancy of true color, thru the use 
of Artista Tempera Show Card Colors. 
Made in 41 beautiful colors. These 
colors are used for Posters, Costume 
Drawings, Decorative Design, Interi- 
or Decoration, Mural Drawings, Stage 
Design, Toys—in fact they can be 
applied to paper, wall board, wood, 
metal and cloth. 

Artista Tempera Colors are based 
on a true color theory. 


LET OUR ART SERVICE BUREAU SOLVE 
YOUR TEMPERA COLOR PROBLEMS 
AND SUGGEST NEW IDEAS FOR USE 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Mental Hygiene in the Community 

Clara Bassett, The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Price $3.50 

HE advent and growing popularity of various 

ramifications of psychology has resulted in an 
increasing interest in all phases of, mental activity. 
Mental hygiene has become a strappling offspring of 
psychology, and this book approaches the problem 
from many angles. Therefore, strictly speaking, it is 
not solely an educational book, but the entire text 
would increase every teacher's store of knowledge 
concerning the workings of his or her own mind, to 
say nothing of the minds of her pupils. 

Miss Bassett, who is consultant in psychiatric 
work, division on community clinics of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, is not primarily in- 
terested in the limited subject of mental hygiene in 
relation to children of school age. One chapter deals 
with children of pre-school age, and a second chapter 
deals with “Mental Hygiene, Education and Teacher 
Training.” The latter chapter is one of the best in 
the book, and would be of special interest to scholars 
in the field of teacher training. 

Because of the fact that only a portion of the book 
deals directly with education it might not be prac- 





tical for general consumption, but as stated before, 
students of teacher training would find one chapter 
of special help. 


Other chapters, such as ‘Mental Hygiene and the 
Pre-School Child’, ‘Mental Hygiene and Recrea- 
tion’” and ‘Mental Hygiene and Parental Education” 
would be of great interest to leaders in the parent 
teacher field. 


Compton Pictured Teaching Units 


F, E, Compton Co., Chicago, Illinois. Price $3.50 

per set 
R*, SKILLFUL grouping of subject matter the pub- 

lishers of these teaching units have prepared 
some material which should be of great interest to 
educators. Each unit is put up separately, complete 
with pictures and a fine teaching text. Teachers are 
given suggestions to give the study its proper start 
and establish its relationship to other fields of knowl- 
edge. Objectives and generalizations are clearly stated, 
so as the teacher will not lose sight of the goal, 
and can direct the class discussion in a forceful and 
professional way. 


Each unit has a complete set of pictures as a part 
of the packet. Photographs, drawings, maps, graphs 
and other devices designed to help the pupils visual- 
ize the details of the subject treated and to supple- 
ment the text. The essential teaching features of each 
picture are brought out in special text matter accom- 
panying each plate of illustrations. 


Throughout the units a variety of procedures are 
suggested and suggestions are made for adapting the 
materials to varying requirements. ‘There are 21 
units fully prepared, ranging from subjects such as 
Holidays and Community Life to Indians of the Plains 
and Eastern Woodlands and a detailed study of 
Japan, Switzerland and Holland. A complete list of 
units and description of each can be had by writing 
the publishers. 


The Story Book of Transportation 
The Story Book of Houses 
The Story Book of Clothes 
The Story Book of Food 
Maud and Miska Petersham, John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia. Price 60¢ each 
| ERE are four perfectly delightful little readers 
and picture books for children of the lower 
grades. The joint authors and artists have captured 
a child’s perspective in relation to the development 
of transportation, houses, clothes and food. Each 
book consists of thirty-two pages of text and pic- 
tures, and many of the illustrations are in five colors. 


The Story Book of Transportation depicts the his- 
tory of travel afoot, on beasts of burden, in ox carts, 
wagons, stage coaches, trains, autos, planes and ships. 
The Story Book of Houses carries the young reader 
through the caveman stage, and introduces him to 
curious people who live in tents, boats, log cabins, 
and Indian pueblos. The Story Book of Clothes tells 
how primitive people made their own clothing out of 
furs, grass or bark, as well as how the clothes of 
today are made. The Story Book of Food carries out 
the same plan used in the other three books. 


Through all four books the pictures emphasize 
the part that children of the various periods in his- 
tory took in relation to the subject of the text. 
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Books Received 


American Book Company, Chicago 
Our Little Friends of the Arabian Desert. By Frances 
Carpenter 


Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Character Education in Soviet Russia. Edited by Wil- 
liam Clark Trow 


D. Appleton—Century Company, Chicago 
A First Book in Chemistry. By Robert H. Bradbury 


British Library of Information, New York 
India in 1931-32 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden City, 
N.Y. 


America Self-Contained. By Samuel Crowther 

An Introduction to Conrad. By Frank W. Cushwa. 
$1.25 

Pecheur d’Islande. By Pierre Loti. $.80. 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Latin for Today. By Gray and Jenkins. $1.80 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago 

American Literature. By Briggs—Herzberg—Bolenius 

The Newlon—Hanna Speller (Books I and II). By 
Jesse H. Newlon & Paul R. Hanna 


National Education Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Critical Problems in School Administration. $2.00 


Scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 
Literature and Life (Book One). By Greenlaw—El- 
son—Keck—Miles 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Chicago 
Klaas and Jansje (Children of the Dikes). By Vir- 
ginia Olcott. $.76 


World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
¥ 


Baby Animals on the Farm. By Kate Agnew and 
Margaret Coble. $.68 


Workbooks and Pamphlets 


A. S. Barnes & Company, New York 
Group Golf Instruction. By Helen B. Schleman 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee 
Grammar in Miniature. By Fred G. Fox. $.20 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Chicago 

The Newlon—Hanna Spelling Notebook. $.16 

Instructional Tests in French. By John G. Fowlkes 
& Charles E. Young. $.68 


W. W. Norton & Company, New York 
A Workbook in Educational Psychology. By D. W. 
Hamilton. $1.00 


Shorewood (Wis.) Elementary Schools 
Social Science Units (Grade 4) 
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‘‘Everything for the School’ 


DORNBUSH 
Problem— 


Guide-Books in Agriculture 


for the 2nd Semester (Spring 1934). 
Rural, State Grade, Jr. H. S. Editions 


PRICES 
25c each including Tests 


Decorated Crepe Paper, Seals, 
Borders for 


St. Patrick’s Day Conventional 
Easter Patriotic 


Illustrated and described on Page 60 of our 
1933-1934 (green-covered) catalog. 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO. 
Member Wisconsin Teachers Association 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
“Folks Like Our Friendly Service’’ 











New 
== READING BOOKS 


added to 
The Elson-Gray Life-Reading Service 


in 1933 and 1934: 
= 
To ELSON BASIC READERS— 


Extension-Reading Work-Book for Grade 4 
(a valuable classroom aid in carrying out the 
Gray “‘unit plan’’ in reading.) Write for 
pamphlet of sample: pages. 


To CURRICULUM FOUNDATION 
SERIES— 


Carefully graded primary reading materials in 
various content fields. 


Number Stories, Book Two 
Health Stories, Books One and Two 
Art Stories, Book One 
Science Stories, Book One 
(Others in preparation) 
Write for folder No. 1411—“ Balancing the 
Primary Curriculum 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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F Donald Trythall, serving his sixth year as coach 

Coming Events and athletic deat of Elhorn High school has re- 

March 22—State Debate Finals, at Madison. signed, to accept a position on the coaching staff 

April 2-8—Dramatic Guild Festival, at Mil- of Milwaukee North Division High school. Henry 

waukee. Tall, history teacher and assistant coach at Elkhorn 

April 18-19—Nat. Ass’n. of Penmanship has been named head coach. 

Teachers, at Indianapolis. ce 

May 3-4—Extemp. Speaking and Reading Herbert A. Bork, comptroller at the University of 


Finals, at Madison. Wisconsin since 1927, has resigned his position to 
May 8-9-10—Wis. Congress of Parents and become business manager for the Oregon State Board 
Teachers convention, at Antigo. of Higher Education, with headquarters at Eugene, 


ial : . Oregon. The vacancy caused by Mr. Bork’s resigna- 
aa Band 'Tourme tion will not be filled, but the work will be placed 


+a. under the general supervision of Alfred W. Peterson, 
aga Heep ye 6—Summer NEA, at Washing present assistant to the business manager, James D. 
, Phillips. 








Prof. H. L. Ewbank, of the department of speech 
County Superintendent Kenneth L. Outcelt of Polk at the University of Wisconsin, was one of six men 
County reports extensive school projects under the engaged in a radio debate on radio control over a 
auspices of C. W. A. As of February 10, the county joint net work of national broadcasting systems re- 
committee had approved sixty-one projects, forty-six cently. Prof. Ewbank also was elected president of 
of which had in turn been approved by the State the National Association of Teachers of Speech at the 
Civil Works Administrator. Twenty-nine had already annual convention of that organization held recently 
been completed, nine were in process, and two to in New York City. 
begin. They included decorating, remodeling, repair- / 
ing, playground equipment, well drilling, sewerage, Irl K. Norton, manual arts instructor at Brodhead 
playgrounds, driveways and tree planting, of total five years ago, has been named the new athletic di- 
value of approximately $23,000. A former contractor rector of Brodhead High school, succeeding Jack Fal- 
has been appointed to assist in making layouts, esti- lon, who resigned to accept the principalship of the 
mates, and supervising the work. There is also an Belleville High school. 
adult education supervisor. A survey of school needs 
has been made in order to provide projects after Mr. Ernest Blado of the Chetek High School re- 
February 15. ports continuous activity of Barron County teachers 
through conferences and formal meetings. A series of 
The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ Club had an these is being conducted at which the general prob- 
attendance of one hundred forty members at its Feb- lems of education receive full discussion following a 
ruaty 10th meeting at Hotel Conway, Appleton. formal presentation by a speaker. Superintendent 
Dean C. J. Anderson discussed ‘The Implications of | Fuller and his co-workers in Barron Co. are to be 
the Wisconsin Philosophy of Education.” The meet- congratulated on the professional stimulation thus 
ing was held in conjunction with the Northeastern extended through the ranks. 
Teachers Association which met at Appleton on that 
day. Miss Elsa Bohmrich, French teacher in Madison 
Mr. E. J. Kircher of Appleton is president and Central High school recently sailed for France, where 
James A. Jones of North Fond du Lac is vice- she will teach in a private school for girls at Main- 
president. tenon, a few miles from Paris. 
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Dr. M. Stanley Livingston, former teacher in the 
schools of Brodhead, and now connected with the 
University of California at Berkley, is joint discov- 
erer with Prof. E. O. Laurence of a new ray which 
is reputed to be more penetrating than either X-rays 
or radium. 


Miss Lyda Gillman, first school teacher of Zona 
Gale, famous Portage novelist, celebrated her 85th 
birthday the early part of last month. Miss Gillman 
well remembers Miss Gale as her pupil, and stated 
that she was a good pupil, though no more outstand- 
ing than many children in the same grade, 


The office is in receipt of the Waushara County 
Bulletin issued by County Superintendent Arthur 
Dietz. The contents of this bulletin are well-balanced, 
ranging from specific classroom suggestions and teach- 
ing methods to the larger aspects of educational prob- 
lems and inspirational material. It is interspersed 
with timely topics bearing upon the emergency. Pub- 
lications of this nature are welcomed by teachers. 


A new science book, ‘Mystery Experiments and 
Problems”, written by J. O. Frank, professor of sci- 
ence teaching and head of the chemistry department 
at Oshkosh State Teachers college has been published 
recently. Professor Frank was assisted by Guy J. 
Barlow, principal of McKinley Junior High school in 
Appleton. 


Mr. John Zahorik, former agricultural and manual 
training instructor at Durand High school, is now 
Emergency Agricultural County Agent of Buffalo 
county, a position under the AAA. Mr. Zahorik’s 
work will consist of directing a program of corn-hog 
—* drought relief, federal loans and feed 
relief, 


The current issue of the Wausau teachers bulletin 
has been received. It speaks frankly about the treat- 
ment given schools and teachers by the city council. 
From what has happened in Wausau the situation 
deserves straightforward presentation. Nothing is 
gained by mincing matters and we hope the teachers 
will continue to assert themselves. 


The Oconto county teachers held a meeting at the 
Gillett High school on February 3. The program con- 
sisted of a class demonstration in music by Marvin L. 
Wilkins of Oconto, a talk on art material by Miss 
Loraine Dury of Green Bay, and group singing led 
by L. G. Van Gorden of Mountain. 


We have just received the February issue of the 
Wood County Educational Bulletin, issued monthly 
by the County Superintendent, Supervising Teacher, 
County Normal School, County Agricultural School 
and the County Nurse. As usual the Bulletin is 
graced with an exceptionally fine cover, depicting a 
child entering a portal, with an arch consisting of 
stones representing Health, Home, Learning, Char- 
acter, Citizenship, Vocation and Leisure. The entire 
bulletin is artistically prepared, and contains many 











So Different! . . . So Thrilling ! 


So Inexpensive ! 














FOREIGN LANDS—AND 
ALL AMERICAS See them this 


summer on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


PEND three weeks...or three months...seeing fasci- 

nating foreign ports, playing on enchanted decks, 
visiting the wonderlands of the West. Plan right now 
to take this delightful round trip to California — one 
way overland, one way on a huge Panama Pacific liner, 
via Havana and the Panama Canal. 

The S.S. Pennsylvania, S. 8. California, 8. 8. Virginia, 
largest in coast-to-coast service, offer acres of breeze- 
swept decks; 2 open-air pools; perfect comfort at all 
times through air-conditioned dining salons and mod- 
ern cabin ventilation—all cabins are outside. See pic- 
turesque Havana; the Panama Canal; the tropic cities 
of Panama and Balboa. Visit Hollywood, Yosemite, the 
Big Trees—all the famous playgrounds of San Diego, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be agreeably surprised at the extremely reason- 
able fares covering the one way water, one way rail 
round trips for both First Class and Tourist Class 
accommodations on the steamer. And the fares in- 
clude meals and all necessary expenses aboard shipand 
rail fares overland. Liberal stop-over privileges to see 
Grand Canyon, Yellowstone and all National Parks. 

A reduction of 25% for round trips by sea makes 
the fare even more pleasing to your purse. 


See your local agent. His services are free. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 




















interesting facts concerning the schools of Wood 
county. I am interested in coast-to-coast round trip. Please 
send me details. 

ee ee Abddulah, heicnini Dodge county One way water, one way rail( ). Round trip by sea ) 
school teacher had a narrow escape from death the NGO eeeesseeseneecsnneeenscennseeeeecnntececennnteeeccnnnnsecenennasetee 
early part of last month when a bomb placed in her AADIESS -21.-.0-0snernsnsnsecssnenssorornornssenssovenenssscnserensnssnensenses 
car exploded prematurely during the night. The bomb, 1 Oe AOE ee SE RT 
consisting of dynamite, was attached to Miss Abddu- 
lah’s starter. The car was a total wreck. —_——— ——— 
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demands that you be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with 
educational advancement can expect to 
move forward to better positions. Edu- 
cation holds a new deal for you who 
are prepared. 


The University of Minnesota Summer 
Session leads in the presentation of a 
well-rounded program . . . a faculty 
of 250 selected educators from the 
regular University staff and from 
other Universities . . . over 600 courses 
leading to baccalaureate or advanced 
degrees . . . a cosmopolitan student 
body in a metropolitan environment, 
ideal for summer study, yet near Amer- 
ica’s great vacation land. Special lec- 
tures, recitals, plays and excursions. 
Moderate fees and living expenses. 


Courses in the Graduate School and 
the Colleges of Science, Literature and 
the Arts, Engineering and Architec- 
ture, Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics, Medicine, Dentistry, Chem- 
istry, Library Training, Business Ad- 
ministration, Physical Education and 
Child Welfare. 


First Term: June 18 to July 28 
Second Term: July 28 to September 1 





WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
BULLETIN 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dept. P 





Scores of friends gathered at the Madison Voca- 
tional school the latter part of February to honor 
T. Gibbs Murray, dean of Vocational School board 
members, who has served as president of the Madi- 
son Vocational School board for the past 23 years. 
Edgar G. Doudna acted as toastmaster at the banquet 
held in honor of Mr. Murray. During the dinner 
many telegrams and messages of congratulations com- 
plimenting Mr. Murray upon his long term of service 
were read. Robert L. Cooley, director of the Mil- 
waukee Vocational school gave the main address of 
the evening. Among the guests were A. M. Brayton, 
editor of the Wisconsin State Journal, and William T. 
Evjue, editor of the Capital Times. 


Two new teachers have been added to the teaching 
force of the Baraboo city schools. Miss Helen Tis- 
serand of Wisconsin Rapids replaces Miss Mucille 
Buehler as teacher of the third grade in the first 
ward school, while Miss Louise Nesbit, former teacher 
in the Baraboo schools, replaces Miss Lucile Mc- 
Keegan as Latin and English teacher in the high 
school. 


Two changes in the teaching staffs of Dunn county 
schools were recently announced at the office of 
County Superintendent John W. Klingman. Miss 
Marvel Benner has been given a permanent appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Miss Ruby Booth in the primary department of the 
Boyceville schools, and Miss Gwenneth Webb has 
been named as substitute for Miss Margaret Roth in 
the Pine Cooley school. Miss Roth is ill. 


Miss Dorothy Enderis, director of the Milwaukee 
school board extension department spent two weeks 
in New York the latter part of January and the first 
part of February, directing the annual recreational 
class of the National Recreation Association. Miss 
Enderis is called upon to direct the class for two 
weeks each year, giving Milwaukee’s ideas on 
recreation. 


Two new instructors assumed posts on the Stur- 
geon Bay High school faculty the latter part of Janu- 
ary, when Miss Marie Richardson of Madison took 
the place of Mrs. Murray Bingham who acted as sub- 
stitute since last fall for Miss Merriam Dexheimer, 
and Miss Jane Foeller of Green Bay who took Miss 
Vera Hub’s post in the Sawyer school. Miss Hub has 
taken over the English and home economics teaching 
of Miss Clara Sherburne, who resigned to take a 
position in the Marinette city schools. 


Miss Merriam Dexheimer, teacher in the Sturgeon 
Bay High school, who was seriously injured in an 
automobile accident last summer is reported to be 
recovering slowly, and it is hoped that she will be 
able to continue her teaching duties sometime this 
month. 


Two new teachers have been added to the Kau- 
kauna school system. Miss Esther Krollman, Mil- 
waukee, is now teaching in the Kaukauna school for 
the deaf at Park school, filling the vacancy left by 
the death of Miss Maude McGinty. Miss Alice 
Gruenberger, Madison, is the new mathematics teacher 
at the Kaukauna High school, taking the place of 
Miss Carol Walker, who resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at the Menasha High school. 


Mauree Applegate, supervising teacher of Rock 
County has been appointed the successor of G. T. 
Longbotham as Principal of the Rock County Rural 
Normal school, who resigned to accept the princi- 
palship of the Sauk County Rural Normal school. 
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Miss Leona Priem, Watertown, is the new mathe- 
matics teacher in the Monroe Junior High school, 
succeeding Mrs, J. Henry Tschudy, resigned. 


The annual mid-winter meeting of teachers of Ra- 
cine and Kenosha counties was held at the Racine 
County Rural Normal school on January 20, with an 
attendance of around 200. Speakers included Dr. 
H. H. Price of Whitewater, Dr. H. G. Lee of 
Whitewater, Mrs. Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha, 
Miss Edna Hood, art supervisor of the Kenosha 
schools, and George H. Landgraf of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


The superintendents and principals of Southwest- 
ern Wisconsin met at Boscobel the latter part of 
January. Various educational problems were dis- 
cussed, with Harry E. Merritt, State High School 
Supervisor as leader of the open forum discussion. 
The following school administrators attended the con- 
ference: Theodore Frost, Livingston; G. F. Kies, 
Blue River; F. H. Brockman, Potosi; William Webb, 
Lancaster; F. E. Drescher, Fennimore; A. A. Ells- 
ner, Cassville; Robert Scott, Cuba City; T. J. Jen- 
son, Muscoda; L. M. Emans, Lancaster; and R. C. 
Graewin, Boscobel. 


Lawrence Rock, former coach at Oshkosh, has 
charge of a CWA recreational program at Antigo. 


J. W. LaMahieu, former principal of the Grafton 
High school, has been hired on a substitute basis to 
take over the teaching position left vacant by the 
resignation of Theodore Prideaux, science teacher at 
Port Washington High school. Mr. Prideaux is now 
the agricultural teacher in Dodgeville and acts as 
County Agriculture Agent as well. 





The STOUT INSTITUTE 
SUMMER SESSION 
Six Weeks 
June 18, 1934 to July 27, 1934 








New social frontiers bring new responsibilities, 

new problems, and new opportunities. 

he summer session at e Stout Institute is an 
opportunity to keep pace with the new educational 
challenges. New courses in Contemporary Civili- 
zation, Leisure Time Home Craft, Industrial Me- 
chanics, General creo a Visual Education, The- 
ory and Organization of the General Shop, and 
others to meet the demands in 

Adult Education 

Consumer Preparation 

Educational Provision for all under 18 years of age 

Practical Arts in General Education 

Basic courses in HOME ECONOMICS, INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS, VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
ENGLISH, SCIENCE, SOCIAL SCIENCE, ATH- 
LETIC COACHING. 

Summer Session courses carry the same credit as 
regular session courses. All courses lead to the 
Bachelor of Science degree. * The regular pas 
schedule is supplemented by a fine list of special 
speakers and conference leaders. 

Located 60 miles east of the Twin Cities in the 
hills of Northwestern Wisconsin, within short driv- 
ing distance of the far famed North Woods country, 
| the surroundings are —— conducive to the 

combining of recreational with professional activi- 
ties. Attractive, conveniently located college camp 
colony. Living and other expenses very reasonable. 


For special bulletin of the summer session, address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





























going-— 


---Yes, I'm going to spend my vaca- 
tion this summer in Glacier Park. I’m 
going to ‘invest’ in health, outdoor 
sports, natural history and geology 
worth far more than the actual cost of 
the trip. And I'm going to Logan Pass 
Detour from which, friends tell me, 
one may see the most awe-inspiring 
mountain scenery in all America. 
Best of all, I'm going to enjoy won- 
derful comfort on the Empire Builder 
which will have air-conditioned 
dining cars and observation cars. 
Why don’t you plan to go, too?” 


A. J. Dickinson 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., St. Paul, Minn. 


Route of the Famous 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


to Glacier Park, Pacific- 
Northwest, California 
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At a meeting of the Oconto County Teachers asso- 
ciation, late in January, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Miss Jose- 

phine Werth; vice-president, Miss Gladys Harteau; 


ae 
Milwaukee’s secretary, Miss Annemarie Schultheiss; and treasurer, | 
e Lester Luebeck. 
Finest Hotel Forty-two unemployed teachers are teaching over 
one hundred courses in the Work Relief in Education | 
program in the city of Superior. There are 1,326 en- 
at your rolled in adult classes and 105 in literacy courses. 


YY ER V I C E Rudolph Hanson, director of the Superior Vocational 
school has charge of the program. 


Mrs. Betty B. Spencer, for more than 35 years a 


aes perenens from a teacher in Milwaukee, and for the past 10 years di- 
Flotel” re vcd ies nee “ 4 rector of the Paul Binner school for the deaf, has 
Mibwastes. They enjoy its resigned her teaching position. | 
prs a Pe maar ergs - + + Its Miss Louise Sweeney, head of the English depart- | 
v endl aa on: and food. ment of the Belleville High school for the past four | 

ou, too, will appreciate the years, recently resigned her position. She is planning 
luxurious comforts at i 

hint BEEN to take work toward her Masters degree during the 

— for 1g: din than those next semester. Russell Jones of Sprihg Green has 
Sees sat Crcemary aceon been named the successor of Miss Sweeney. 
modations. Special week- | 
end rates. Superintendent C. C. Bishop of Oshkosh was re- 


cently reelected vice president of the Oshkosh Li- | 


H OTEL brary Board. | | | 


The first of a series of group meetings of the ; 
SCHROEDER rural teachers of Eau Claire county schools was held | 

on February 3, under the direction of Miss Mildred 
Walter Schroeder, Pres. Wilcox, county superintendent. The teachers of the | 
county are divided into five groups, and they meet 
regularly to discuss books which they have been 
studying. 


























MY GOVERNMENT |] 


A New Wisconsin Civics Book 


VERA Mee Ce RR .. 


of Wisconsin for eighth grade and junior high 
school, is more than a mere presentation of the 
framework of government. It tells the absorbing 
story of how the local and state communities are 
actively serving the people. 


This book designed as a text in the government | 








| 
More than 100 vivid action illustrations help * 
make the story of Wisconsin Government very 3 
real to the student. 








Send for an examination copy | 


by 
C. J. ANDERSON Published by | | 
Dean of School of Education E. M. HALE AND COMPANY 
University of Wisconsin Milwaukee - Minneapolis 
and 


GEORGE A. HILLIER Wisconsin Distributor 
Prof. of REE: SOB AIR Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 


Eau Claire State Teachers College Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Francis Earl Fallon, Beloit, has been appointed 
principal of the Belleville schools. For the past five 
years Mr. Fallon has taught mathematics and coached 
athletics at Brodhead high school. 


L. W. Rice, principal of the Belleville schools for 
the past nine years, recently resigned his position, to 
accept an offer from a school supply company. 


Under the title, “What Progressive Communities 
Are Doing’, an article in the February JoURNAL 
of the National Education Association mentioned 
three school systems in the United States, of which 
Racine is one. The significant project in Racine, de- 
scribed in this article, is the Leisure Time School. 
Its inception in the mind of a high school teacher, 
Miss Harriet A. Harvey of Racine; the cooperation 
of other civic, educational, and religious leaders; the 
eagerness of young people to carry on; the concern 
of family and friends for unemployed high school 
graduates—all are an excellent example of how a 
community used its human resources in a construc- 
tive way. The Racine Leisure Time School, now in 
its second year, is offering some work for which 
credit will be given at the University of Wisconsin. 


Thomas W. Gosling, at one time State High 
School Supervisor and later City Superintendent of 
the Madison schools has resigned his position as head 
of the schools of Akron, Ohio, to accept a position 
as National Director of the Junior Red Cross, be- 
ginning April 1. Superintendent Gosling will have 
his headquarters at Washington, D. C. 


The Northwestern County Superintendents Group 
was formally organized at a meeting of county su- 
perintendents from the northwestern part of the 
state, held at Chippewa Junior High school the lat- 
ter part of January. Miss Adele Felch, Chippewa 
county superintendent, was elected president, and 
Miss Mildred Wilcox, Eau Claire county superin- 
tendent, was elected secretary. The following county 
superintendents were present at the conference: 
Lawrnce Millard, Clark county; Wilbur M. Gib- 
son, Pepin county; John Klingman, Dunn county; 
Mildred Wilcox, Eau Claire county; E. J. Fuller, 
Barron county; Kenneth Outcelt, Polk county; Mark 
Saxton, Pierce county; Raymond Sorenson, St. Croix 
county, and Adele Felch, Chippewa county. Super- 
vising teachers from Chippewa, Polk and Clark coun- 
ties also attended the meetings. 


Supt. Alvin T. Stolen was recently rehired as head 
of the Eau Claire schools for the year Aug. 1, 1934 
to Aug. 1, 1935, with an increase in salary. The ac- 
tion of the board expressed the satisfaction they felt 
in the work Mr. Stolen is doing. 


A. C. Kingsford, superintendent of public schools 
at Baraboo is recovering from an operation at She- 
boygan Memorial hospital. Mr. Kingsford was 
stricken with a bad attack of gallstones while visit- 
ing his daughter at Sheboygan Falls over the Christ- 
mas holidays, and finally submitted to an operation 
on January 27. 


TEACHER AVAILABLE/ 


High School English, History and grades. 
LICENSE, experience, references. Exchange 
services. Rural school considered. NOT AN 
AGENCY. Write c/o Box A2 Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, Madison, Wis. 











See 





Yellowstone 
This Summer/ 





Old Faithful Geyser 


You have always wanted to see 
Magic Yellowstone with its count- 
less natural wonders, its famous 
geysers, magnificent Grand Canyon, 
the grandeur of its unspoiled wilder- 
ness and its friendly wild animals. 
Plan to go this year! Travel costs 
have been materially reduced. 


Professor A. G. Meating of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, is sponsoring 
a Western Expedition under escort, 
especially for Wisconsin educators 
that will embrace Yellowstone, the 
Pacific Northwest, California and 
Colorado at an all-inclusive cost of 

slightly over two cents a 
mile —the travel bargain 
of the year. If you are 
interested we will be glad 
to send you full details 
and descriptive folder. 











Fill in and mail the 
coupon for further 
information 





SESSEERBSBEER8ee8e8 

a 

E. E. Nelson, s 

Passenger Traffic Mgr. @ 

655 Northern Pacific Ry. 

St. Paul, Minn. a 

0 Iam interested in an independent Yellowstone Tour. . 
0) I would like to know more about Professor Meating’s 8 
Western Expedition. a 
Please send me information about the tour I have a 
indicated with “‘X”’. a 
I understand this does not obligate me in any way. s 
| RN Sadar ae One ee AOE SPREE oer a 
2 

Address...... Jotinchsicnestel ana iia a colin tla a 
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Kaukauna voters will have a second opportunity to 
decide whether the high school gymnasium will be 
built with the aid of funds from the federal public 
works, according to a recent decision of the city 
council, which passed a motion for a referendum on 
the question at the spring election. Several years ago 
the citizens voted two to one against the completion 
of the building, but since then conditions have 
changed and many of the council members feel that 
the citizens want the building completed. An appli- 
cation for $60,000 necessary to complete the build- 
ing has been filed, but as yet no action on the matter 
has been taken. 





AROUND AMERICA 


ENTIRE 


Cost | 49 EXTRAS 


LEAVE YOUR POCKETBOOK AT HOME 


ITINERARY. INCLUDES 
SAN ANTONIO SEATTLE PORTLAND 
LOS ANGELES OLD MEXICO VANCOUVER 
SAN FRANCISCO HOLLYWOOD 
CANADIAN ROCKIES—BANFF and LAKE LOUISE 


Meals——Hotels—Sightseeing—Sleeping Car 
A dati Even Tips are included 
OPTIONAL SIDE TRIP TO ALASKA 
Parties Leave Chicago 
JULY 1—JULY 22—AUG. I2 
Ask For Descriptive Pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
Our 24th Successful Travel Year 











Want a Steady Job? 
Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’”’ 
START $1260 to $2100 A YEAR 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Many oppor- 
tunities for teachers. Short hours. Many 
early examinations expected. Write im- 
mediately for free 32-page book, with list 
of positions and full particulars telling 

how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. B189 Rochester, N. Y. 














DIRECTORS OF 


SCHOOL PLAYS 
Use WARNESSON’S MAKE-UP 


for best effects. Grease paints and powders that have been 
the “‘actors’ choice’’ for over 54 years. Safe for children. 
Write for free samples and descriptive price list. 
PROF. J. WARNESSON 
Dept. W3, 63 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 























isconsin 

Engraving Company 
Artists 

Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


Ve 109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISON, WIS. 


K , ’ _* a 2 















Earl L. Edes, principal at the Rusk County Rural 
Normal school since 1926, has accepted a position at 
the Barron County Normal school, beginning next 
fall. Mr. Edes has been engaged to organize a prac- 
tice school at the Barron County Normal. 


Floyd M. Mullendore, for the past five years ath- 
letic coach and science instructor in Minocqua High 
school has resigned to accept a business position in 
Minocqua. Mr. Maurice Minton, a graduate of the 
physical education course at the University of Wis- 
consin, class of 1933, has taken over Mr. Mullen- 
dore’s coaching and teaching duties. 


President J. D. Hill of Superior State Teachers 
college read a paper on “The Gulf Trade and Texan 
Independence” before the American Historical Asso- 
ciation meeting at Urbana, Illinois, December 27th. 
An abstract of the ‘paper will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the American Historical Review. 


Last year the need for economy forced Antigo to 
dispense with the services of its efficient high school 
coach, and the work was being carried on by Mike 
Cvengros, who was told that in addition to his teach- 
ing duties he could have charge of the basketball 
team. So, after a six class day of manual training in- 
struction Cvengros gives the basketeers some point- 
ers, and so effective is his instruction that the school 
has one of the best teams in years. The season was 
crowned with success recently by a close 13-12 vic- 
tory over Wausau, a rival which had not been 
beaten in the past six years. 


Theodore Rozelle, band instructor at Three Lakes, 
has resigned to accept a teaching position in Wausau 
Central Junior High school. As yet no teacher has 
been hired to replace Mr. Rozelle. 





GRAND CANYON 
SALT LAKE CITY 
YELLOWSTONE 
PACIFIC COAST 

BLACK HILLS 
YOSEMITE 


ALL for the usual price for one 
—with— 
COLLEGE CREDIT 
classes now being formed for 


NEXT SUMMER 


For information 
address 


C. H. WALTER 
7108 22nd Ave. Kenosha, Wis. 
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The Concert Orchestra of Superior State Teachers 
College, which was reorganized last year under the 
direction of Mr. William F. Schliep, has planned an 
ambitious series of programs. The orchestra consists 
of forty musicians, drawn from the college and com- 
munity. Last year, besides several formal concerts, 
it appeared regularly in bi-weekly broadcasts over 
WEBC. This year a series of concerts is being pre- 
sented on which such noted artists as Miss Mary 
Krakowski of the Chicago Opera Company, Miss 
Magdalene Massmann, a brilliant concert pianist, 
also of Chicago, and other noted artists, have ap- 
peared. The orchestra is planning to make a short 
tour this spring of the northeast section of Wiscon- 
sin, with a few stops in Michigan. 


Some of the articles by faculty members of the 
Superior State Teachers Coliege, which have recently 
appeared or which are to appear in future numbers 
of magazines and journals are as follows: An article, 
“Bernadotte and the French Throne, 1814” by Dr. 
Franklin D. Scott of the History and Social Studies 
Department, appeared in the December (1933) issue 
of the Journal of Modern History. This article, based 
on extensive research in the archives of Sweden and 
other European countries, was originally read as a 
paper at the American Historical Association meet- 
ing in Toronto. * * * In The Instructor for March, 
1934, there will appear an article entitled “Our 
Study of Holland’ by Miss Charlotte Williams, sec- 
ond grade critic. Miss Williams has undertaken, in 
this account of a unit of work in the second grade, 
to show how the activity program gives excellent 
opportunity for growth in subject matter as well as 
growth in character. * * * Miss Marjorie Burke of 
the Kindergarten Department is the author of two 
articles on ‘Kindergarten Preparation for Reading 
Success”, which appeared in the October and De- 
cember, 1933 numbers of American Childhood. * * * 
The English Journal for December, 1933 carried an 
article by Miss Berenice Cooper of the English De- 
partment, entitled, ‘Can We Teach Grammar for 
Composition?” * * * Miss Mary B. Deaton, of the 
English Department contributed to the April, 1933 
number of the Shakespeare Association Bulletin 
(Vol. III, No. 2), a short article, “Farewell and 
Clap your Hands’, a comment on Shakespeare’s use 
of the old Roman convention closing a play. * * * 
Miss Jane Rehnstrand of the Art Department, one of 
the Contributing Editors to the School and Arts Mag- 
azine, is the author of an article, ‘Household Arts 
of the Century of Progress”, which appeared in the 
October, 1933 issue. The article discusses modern 
tendencies in interior decorating. 


Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin, recently received the doctor of laws de- 
gree from Temple university, at Philadelphia, when 
that institution honored six national figures as a 
feature of its founder's day exercises marking its 
50th year. Dr. Frank was the main speaker on the 
day’s program. 


G. T. Longbotham of Janesville has taken over the 
principalship of the Sauk County Normal school, 
succeeding J. E. Phillips who died last month. 


O. H. Richter, superintendent of the Oconto Falls 
Public schools is directing quite a comprehensive 
program under the F. E. R. A. A total of thirty-one 
classes in such subjects as oil and water color paint- 
ing, free-hand drawing, plain and fancy cooking, 
home nursing, Wisconsin geography and _ history, 
English composition, art novelty work, needlecraft, 
pattern cutting and general sewing, beauty culture, 
typing, radio dramatics, piano, violin and mandolin 
instruction and many like subjects are being taught 
by men and women who are unemployed and quali- 
fied to teach. At the close of the period of duration 
of these projects an exhibit will be held, showing 
what has been accomplished in the various fields. 


THINK OF IT / 


“ALASKA‘198 


FROM CHICAGO ESCORTED ALL-EX- 
PENSE—Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, outside 
Stateroom on palatial Alaska Steamers—9 Days 
through enchanted inside passage—an 18 day trip. 
West on famous EMPIRE BUILDER via GLA- 
CIER NATIONAL PARK. Returning through 
Canadian Rockies. Other attractive routes, in- 
cluding California, at slightly higher rates. For 
descriptive literature please write, phone or call. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON. CHICAGO 


We placed 50% more teachers in 1933 than 
in 1932. To date 1934 is ahead of 1933. 


Write for blanks. 








ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
535-5th Ave., New York 415 Hyde Bldg., Spokane 


48th YEAR—In favored communities financial re- 
sources for schools are much improved. From these 
schools we receive many vacancies. Salaries higher. 


Write today for Bulletin. 








Fisk=ticaco 


Experienced placement advis- 
ers for every kind of position 
in every type of educational 
institution. Address 1200 
Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





 PARKE 


SPECIAL ENROLLMENT OFFER DURING MARCH 
518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





ORDER PHOTOS 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The annual meeting of the Juneau County Rural 
and State Graded Teachers association was held at 
Mauston High school, February 24. The speakers in- 
cluded State Senator O. S. Loomis, T. E. Lewis of 
Mauston and Mr. Brubaker, Juneau County Adjust- 
ment Agent. The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Clark Byam, president; Gunnar Silf- 
vernagel, vice president; and Emily F. Turek, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The fourth annual conference of teachers of His- 
tory and Social Studies will be held in Madison, 
May 5th, with headquarters at the Memorial Union. 
The program will be announced in the April num- 
ber of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Willard W. Hield, for the past five and one-half 
years Director of Guidance in the Green Bay public 
schools, has resigned his teaching position, to be- 
come an agent for the McGraw-Hill Book Co. and 
the World Book Encyclopedia. Mr. Hield’s territory 
will be northeastern Wisconsin and upper Michigan. 


The band of the Marion High School was reor- 
ganized this year under the direction of Mr. Harold 
Shlimovitz. Various activities have been carried out 
in support of this young musical body, A Band 
Mothers’ Club has been formed, which has sponsored 
a series of card parties to benefit the band. 


The state graded school teachers of Lincoln County 
have organized a club which meets once a_ week. 
Jerome Ware, principal of the Gleason State Graded 
school, has been elected president of the club. 


Under the direction of Rudolph Hanson, director, 
and Frank Jewson, coordinator of the Superior Vo- 
cational School; forty-three unemployed teachers are 
teaching adult and literacy classes in several centers 
in the city. 


Members of the Eastern Rusk County local of the 
W. T. A. recently went on record as strongly en- 
dorsing the program of education being sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Teachers association. The resolu- 
tion endorsing the program was passed at a recent 
meeting of the local and was signed by I. O. Hem- 
bre, president and J. O. Mark, secretary. 


Necrology 
* Member of the W. T. A. at Time of Death 


Anna E. Anderson, former supervisor of public 
schools at Merrill, died January 17 at San Diego, 
California. 


Mrs. Adelaide Morrow, 74, a teacher in Lafayette 
county schools for more than 50 years, died Janu- 
ary 21 at the home of her son at Denver, Colorado. 


Miss Corabel MacDougal, former teacher in the 
Hackett school of Beloit, died at her home in Cali- 
fornia the early part of February. 


*James E. Phillips, principal of the Sauk County 
Normal School, Reedsburg, for the past 11 years, 
died suddenly at his home in that city on Febru- 
ary 5, after a heart attack. Prior to going to Reeds- 
burg Mr. Phillips taught in the Eau Claire High 
school, served as principal of the Sauk City high 
school for four years, and as principal of the Med- 
ford High school for six years. He also served as 
county superintendent of schools for Taylor county 
for nine years. 


Caroline L. West, 82, a teacher in Milwaukee 
schools for many years, died at a Milwaukee hos- 
pital February 8. Miss West retired from active 
teaching 30 years ago, 


Walter W. White, 82, former principal of the old 
First District school, Milwaukee—now the Cass 
Street school—for a term of sixteen years, died at 
his home in Milwaukee on February 9. 


Frances Griswold, 86, a teacher in the rural schools 
of Rock and Jefferson counties for many years, died 
at the Walworth county hospital February 3, 


*Thomas F. Callan, 49, Milwaukee educator and 
president of the Milwaukee Principals’ Association, 
died at a Milwaukee hospital on February 2, after a 
week’s illness. Mr. Callan was principal of the Cen- 
ter Street school for the past eight years, and had 
been associated with Milwaukee county schools as 
a teacher and principal since 1906. 


*Mrs. Nellie Gardner Frayer, 48, a teacher in the 
Junior High school, West Allis, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital on January 26, after a week’s illness with 
influenza. Prior to going to West Allis Mrs. Frayer 
taught in the schools of Appleton, Menomonie, and 
Milton Junction, 


Mrs. Mary Stuart McMurphy, 88, the first presi- 
dent of the Racine Women’s club and the head of the 
“Home School” for 19 years, died February 2 at her 
residence in Derry Village, N. H. 


Joseph M. Turner, former city superintendent of 
Ashland schools and high school principal, died early 
in February at his home in Houston, Texas. Mr. 
Turner was associated with Ashland schools from 
1886 to 1895. 


Mrs. Charles Mason, nee Nettie Flanders, 60, died 
at her home in Waupun on February 2, following 
an extended illness. Mrs. Mason taught at Markesan 
for about fifteen years. 


Agnes Walecka of Denmark, Wisconsin, former 
teacher at the Grafton high school, died January 21 
of injuries sustained on January 12 when she was 
struck by a taxi cab while crossing the campus at the 
University of Wisconsin. Miss Walecka was a senior 
at the University. 


_Mrs. Edna E. Kiesow, 34, a former teacher in the 
vicinity of Menomonie, died at her home in Osh- 
kosh on January 28. 


Mrs, Theodore Winkler, 64, nee Julia M. Mongan, 
died at her home in Sheboygan on February 6, after 
a year’s illness. Mrs. Winkler was the wife of Prof. 
Theodore Winkler, supervisor of music in the She- 
boygan public schools. Prior to her marriage in 1894 
Mrs. Winkler taught at the Sheridan school, She- 
boygan. 


*Martha Elizabeth Christie, 54, a teacher in the 
Superior Schools for thirty-three years, passed away 
on February 10, 1934, 


*Miss Margaret Stafford, age 54, head of the Eng- 
lish department in the Menasha high school died at 
Mercy Hospital, Oshkosh, on February 17 as a re- 
sult of a broken hip which she received on her way 
home for her Xmas vacation. Prior to teaching in 
Menasha she was supervisor of the city grades and 
English instructor in Edgerton and also taught Eng- 
lish for a number of years in the Oshkosh State 
Teachers College. 
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LAKE LOUISE 
and 
EMERALD LAhE 
in the 


CANADIAN- 
»ROCKIES- 








OWlost— eigen 


Remarkably Inexpensive Way to See 
Famous Places of Canadian Rockies 





|B wegen the whole glorious region of Banff- 
land! Stop at famous Banff Springs Hotel, 
lovely Chateau Lake Louise and the Swiss-like 
Chalet at Emerald Lake. See the scenic wonders of 
two great Canadian parks. Enjoy unrivaled facilities 
for play .. . swim in health-giving, warm sulphur 
or clear, fresh-water pools, fish in well-stocked 
waters, climb the skyline trails, dance in spacious 
ballrooms... take time out on your own and golf 
or ride for usual nominal fees... Have the best 
of everything everywhere . . . And do it all so 
inexpensively, so leisurely, so comfortably. Study 
these tours. Write for the facts in detail. 


——_———BARGAIN TOURS——__ 


4 DAYS... optional: 1 day at Banff, 2 days at in $ 
Louise, 1 day at Emerald Lake, or—2 days i be 1d how 

each at Lake Louise and Emerald Lake. 

S DAYS... 1 day at Banff, 2 days at vane Louie, $60 
2 days at Emerald Lake. All EXPENSES... oe cicccccere 

6 DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 2 days at Lake Louise, $ 

2 days at Emerald Lake. AU Expenses.......++00+5 


ALL 3 TOURS BEGIN AT BANFF OR FIELD 
All are first class in every sense of the word. All include trans- 
aioe = Banff to Field (or Field to B: y» , meals, 
P26 mil of spectacular motoring. 


Add Rall Fare From Your City to Banff (or Field) 














Apply Travel Agents—or Thos. J. Wall, General Agent, 
71 East Jackson Boulevard, Straus Building, Chicago, Illinois 











SEE AMERICA 
IN 1934... 
NATIONAL PARK 
YEAR! 




















Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
IN THE 


Pacific Northwest 


That’s where I’m going to spend my 
vacation this summer! With Great 
Northern train and Pullman fares so low, 
I can afford a longer trip. And I’m 
going on the Empire Builder so | can 
take the Logan Pass Detour via Going- 
to-the-Sun Highway through Glacier 
National Park on my way west. I’m 
going to see America this year—America 
at its scenic best! A. J. DICKINSON 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., St. Paul, Minn, 


Route of the Famous 


EMPIRE 
BUILDER 


AIR-CONDITIONED DINING 
AND OBSERVATION CARS 
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There is a 


WISCONSIN STATE 
TEACHER COLLEGE 


near your home! 


e Wisconsin’s nine State Teacher colleges are well distributed over 
the state . . . there is one conveniently near your home. 


e Plan now to increase your professional standing by taking some 
work at one of the summer sessions offered by the colleges listed be- 
low. All are equipped to give you a splendid training, as well as 
providing recreational attractions which make a summer session pleas- ’ 
ant as well as profitable. 


e Summer session bulletins are available for your study. Write any , 
of the colleges listed below. 


Write for Summer School Bulletins 


a. 6 ele 











C 
STEVENS POINT SUPERIOR WHITEWATER . 
Pres. Frank S. Hyer Pres. J. D. Hill Pres. C. M. Yoder I 
I 
OSHKOSH PLATTEVILLE RIVER FALLS J 
Pres. Forrest R. Polk Pres. Asa M. Royce Pres. J. H. Ames 
EAU CLAIRE LA CROSSE MILWAUKEE 

Pres. H. A. Schofield Pres. George Snodgrass Pres. Frank E. Baker 
ir 
t 
q 
Ww 
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